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Save one-half cent per pie on your 
crusts alone—yet have flakier, more tender 
crusts than ever before. 


International’s Flaky Crust Pie Flour requires 

as much as 15% less expensive ingredients than 
ordinary flours—cuts production costs way down. 
The scientifically controlled protein content 

and uniform granulation of Flaky Crust 

make the difference. 


a International 
hPIiLLvne COR PAN YT 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
® ] 
Next time make it =H ~ 
Flaky Crust—for crusts 


that are more tender b* 
and stay tender longer | "===" 


bate 
"Bokery-Proved"=Trademork j 
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Flour Mills at: 
Omaha, Grand Island, 
Fremont, Nebraska and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co. 
Decatur, Alabama 





ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 BUSHELS 


DAILY CAPACITY 9,500 CWTS. 
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and winter characteristics. It's 
called WISDOM Bakers Patent, 
and you should try it in your bakery. 


ONEBRASKA,, 


General Offices: Omaha, Nebraska 








Both gluten strength 
and mellowness are 
found in the 98% ap- | 

proved varieties of wheat 

we select from Nebraska. 
It is this diversification of 
types that allows us to blend 

a single flour from Nebraska 

wheats which has both spring 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 


tS BAY 
STATE 
BECAUSE: 


We have been millers of 


BAKERY FLOURS 


for more than 50 years 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA «© LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 

















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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The easy tablet way to 
guarantee enzyme-balance 




















FUNGAL 
ENZYME 

e separate tablets—only amylase or only protease AmyLasé 
high potency—only a few tablets for 100-900 Ib. doughs TABLETS 


tablets dissolve in water in seconds 
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can be dissolved in an emulsifier with yeast seen” FUNGAL 
flexible enzyme-control for all flours including high glutens NW yp Mamurwerwane 8°. ( ENZYME 
an , ‘St a proouc' PRO EASE 
e eliminates diastatic malt er wsi" T 


KEE Wid 





e insures more uniform gas production 250 rape! TABLETS 


—_—_————— 
So 
—_=sSq 


e more uniform crust color 

e better dough pliability and extensibility 

My “anusacryaeo 09° ¢? 
"Easy a saoouc’’ 


e reduces mixing time 
‘WAUKEE wiscor? 


e eliminates tough, bucky doughs 
250 taBLet® 


e produces additional softness in the bread crumb 


e makes more uniform shaped loaves 


e in convenient 250 tablet tubes 


* Fungal enzymes freed the baking industry from the many inconveniences of old-fashioned enzyme sources. Now for the first time, Red Star 


delivers all the advantages of fungal enzymes in their latest, most effective form—as separate, single-enzyme tablets. 





7 Only separate STAR-ZYME A (amylase) tablets and separate STAR-ZYME P (protease) tablets can give the baker control over enzyme 
balance to meet any flour conditions—easily, economically, accurately! The STAR-ZYME tablet way is a sure way to better baked goods! 


Write today for a free trial order. 


Only. STAR-ZYME_ separate tablees 
insure enzyme Control ! 





RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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"| WANT FOUR LOAVES OF BREAD, A CHOCOLATE 
CAKE... AND A PAIR OF SANDMAN PILLOWCASES” 


There, Mr. Baker, is the answer to your question: What is 
the best container in which to buy your flour? 


Specify Bemis Sandman Pillowcase Bags! Shake them out (not 
necessary to launder) and sell them over the counter for 
about 35 cents each. The store price for such quality pillow- 
cases is 70 to 80 cents. Your customers will jump at the bar- 
gain and come back for more... and more bread and cake. 


You get back the full cost of the bag and save about 12 
cents Cwt. on your flour cost. as compared with throw- 


away containers, 


e 
General Offices — St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 




























Active Dry 


B YEAST | 
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Reese tTAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 
In center background is the 
famous Nebraska Capitol building. 


4 MILLION BUSHELS 
AT OUR BACK DOOR 











With the recent completion of our new storage elevator, we 
now have facilities for the storage of 4,000,000 bushels of 
grain right at our mill. 


This is added assurance of an ample supply of choice quality 
wheat from which to mill the best of flour for our customers. 


GOOCH’S BEST 
Performance FLOURS 


GOMEC = AKSARBEN 


Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 
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ee 7 THI 
ANN anh 


MILLING 
COMPANY 





Bakers Key 


Every baker holds the key to his own business future and the future 
of the baking industry in the quality of products he produces. It is 
a mighty important responsibility. That’s why it is wise to start right 
with a top quality flour like KELLY’S FAMOUS. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











dhe WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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For flour performance that’s 


close to miraculous in 


dependability, uniformity and CR EAM 


baking results, check with FLo U 


your Commander-Larabee BLEACHED UNENRICHED 


mAneracvencs ie 


representative before 
placing your next > ad ~ 


flour order. Se A es 











GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, 
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\Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPAN Y 


MINNESOTA 
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Program Plans Set 
For Self-Rising 
Flour Meeting 


NASHVILLE, TENN 
Rising Flour Institute 
final program plans for 


The Self- 
has released 
the morning 


business session of its semi-annual 
meeting at the Atlanta (Ga.) Bilt- 
more, Oct. 22. 

E. Glenn Fite, Birdsey Flour & 


Feed Mills, Macon, Ga., 
the group, will call the meeting to 
order at 9:30 a.m. The theme for 
this session will be progressive mer- 
chandising. President Fite says that 
in his introductory remarks he ex- 
pects to “lay it on the line” as to 
what the family flour industry should 
do to advance its own interests. 

L. L. Langford, the Russell Co., 
Jackson, Miss., will then report on 
the work that has been done under 
the product publicity program. E. W. 
Morrison, the Morrison Milling Co., 
Denton, Texas, will report from 
Texas, where the publicity program 
has been running for nearly two 
years. 

Robert V. 
Co., Owosso, 


president of 


Harris, Harris Milling 
Mich., chairman of the 
program committee for the coming 
year, will then give the complete plan 
for the program for the fourth fiscal 
year which will start Nov. 1, 1954. 

M. H. Dodd, sales manager, Co- 
lonial Stores, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., will 
then talk on the general subject of 


selling flour products in all food 
stores 
Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) 


Milling Co., and president of the 
Millers National Federation, will con- 


clude the morning’s program with a 
message on the state of the entire 
wheat flour industry 
BREAD i868 THE STAFF ® LIFEe- — 

Ralph C. Sowden 
Suffers Heart Attack 

ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 


New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
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“ Sustaining Influence on 
Farm Surplus Demand 
Seen in Disposal Law 


and former president of the Millers 
National Federation, suffered a 
vere heart attack the afternoon “ef 
Oct. 2. He is in Memorial Hospital 
at Arkansas City. Mr. Sowden’s con- 
dition is serious, but his physicians 
have hope that he will make a re- 
covery. 


——-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Standard Milling Co. 
Declares 15c Dividend 


KANSAS CITY-——Directors of the 
Standard Milling Co., Kansas City, 
have declared a 15¢ dividend on the 
common stock of the company, pay- 
able Nov. 3 to stockholders of record 
Oct. 8, Daniel R. Smith, secretary- 
treasurer of the company announced 
this week. This is the fourth 15¢ divi- 
dend paid during 1954. Previous pay- 
ments were made Jan. 15, Feb. 15 
and Aug. 3. 
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Farm Prices Drop Further; 
Possible Vote Effect Noted 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Darkening politi- 
cal connotations loom in last week's 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
port on agricultural prices. The re- 
port shows a continued slide in prices 
received by farmers—-a trend predict- 
ed by private trade sources to con- 
tinue through the October month end 
report which on election eve will dis- 
close another low for prices received 
by farmers. 

The September price slide reflected 
slipping hog prices, with a companion 
drop in prices for commercial vege- 
tables, eggs, potatoes, soybeans and 
chickens. Advances in other crops 
only partially offset the drop, USDA 
said in its official report. Among the 
commodities showing increases were 
milk, wheat and cattle. 








A FOOD EDITOR STRIKES 
A BLOW FOR TRUTH 
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ANSWERING THE FADDISTS — Newspaper publicity has taken the side 


of the 


milling and baking industries recently, with editors using material 


supplied by the Wheat Flour Institute. Two articles in the Chicago Daily 
News pointed out that faddist diets and food fallacies can bring physical 
harm to dieters, and that enriched bread deserves a place in every diet. 
Isabel du Bois, food writer, said, “Don’t worry about your bread—it has in it 


what you need.” 





USDA said that prices received by 


farmers dropped 2% in the month 
ended Sept. 15. At the same time, 


however, their living and production 
costs dropped almost 1%. 

The Oct. 15 price report, due to be 
issued virtually on election eve will 
probably reflect a drop in livestock 
prices and further weakness in hog 
prices, and unless the government 
acts fast, egg prices can add to weak- 
ness in the farm price structure. 

The administration situation re- 
garding the price report is unfavor- 
able politically since all its aspects 
are unfavorable to the farm commu- 
nity where Republican strength is 
predominant but not certain. 

After November there is inherent 
strength in the farm commodity mar- 
ket. 

CSS officials feel certain that corn 
prices will run up to not less than 


the new mandatory sales price of 
110% of support through March. 
Parity prices of wheat, corn and 


the other principal commodities of 


various types were slightly lower 
than a month earlier 
Sept. 15 parity prices, with com- 
parisons, were: 
Mept 15 Aug. 15, Sept. 15 
1954 1954 1953 
Wheat, bu $2.48 $2.50 $2.45 
Corn, bu 1.80 1.45 1.78 
Hutterfat, Ib if 747 740 
Milk, owt 1.7 1.74 16 
Barley, bu 1.3 1.3 1.3 
(Cottonseed, t 14 1% 71.70 
Flaxseed, 1 i4 ‘51 1.49 
frat bu 1 B77 a78 
Rive bu lf 1 l 1.68 
Soybean bu s 
Thee attl at 1 1 9.90 
(al A ) 
Chicken j it ‘ ” m5 
Exes loz if 1% 477 
Hoe owt , 0.1 
Lambs owt st (ey 4 
Sheep, cwt 10.20 10.30 10.40 
Turkeys, live, Ul 76 I78 :79 


Average prices received by farmers 


Sept. 15, with comparisons, were: 
sept t Aun 1 Sept. 15 
1954 1454 1954 
W he ‘ $2.40 51.9 
Rye. bu 1 1% 11 
' bu 1 1 1.50 
: bu 1 ‘75 714 
Harleys bu 1 Lt 1.12 
Ha ton ! "9 
ottonseed ! 1 1 
= bean ' 1 
hlaxeeed ‘ J 
Hi ‘ 19 i 1.9 
i 16.1 15.9 15.66 
Cal y 15.8 15.8 14 
Bheep, cw 3 ». 2k , a1 
Lan s owt 17m 18.50 17.60 
Butterfat ! * , "4% 
ik, whole 
sale, cw 4.1' s® 4.43 
Chickens, live it 192 216 242 
Turkeys, live ! 7 277 324 
Eaux, doz 474 i 





By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON Last week's un- 
fortunate statement by Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, that 
sales negotiations were under way for 
the disposal of almost $384 million 
worth of U.S. agricultural surpluses, 
may in the long run serve a good 
purpose insofar as it focuses further 
attention on the surplus disposal law 

The secretary said that negotia- 
tions were being carried out for sale 
of $384 million worth of surpluses, 
including $143 million <3 wheat, un- 
der provisions of Public Law 480, the 
surplus disposal act. 

The secretary's statement found no 
one within government circles work- 
ing on surplus disposal problems who 
was ready to concur that 
gotiations under Public Law 480, 
Title I, were anywhere near as far 
advanced as reports of the secretary's 
comment would lead to believe 

In informed circles, it is asserted 
that negotiations between the U.S 
State Department and other govern- 
ments on problems arising from this 
act have not been composed, and con- 
sequently it is far too early to con- 
template actual movement of sur- 
pluses in sales to foreign governments 
for foreign currencies. 


sales ne 


Sustaining Influence 

However, top U.S. officials, expert 
in the field of international agricul- 
tural problems, do see in PL 480 a 
sustaining influence in foreign de 
mand for our agricultural surpluses 
They believe charitably that Secre- 
tary Benson actually meant that most 
optimistic appraisal of the outlook 
indicated that at least $384 million 
in U.S. agricultural surplus would 
find their way into world commerce 
under the provisions of PL 480, Title 
I, which provides for sale from Com- 
modity Credit Corp. of privately held 
stocks 

In regard to wheat exports, while 
unwilling to forecast that PL 480 
will result in a sellers’ market for 
this commodity, these experts see 
much substance which can sustain 
our exports this crop year 

As previously reported, the 
production of wheat has fallen ap- 
proximate'y 5% from last year, with 
most of this decline registered in the 
northern half of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. In othe while total 
supplies have not fallen as abruptly 
in some wheat countries, the qualits 
of the harvest has been poor and will 
stimulate this year’s demand for im- 
ports. This condition is noteworthy 
in western Germany and France. In 
other areas there has been a drop 
from 1953, as for example in both 
Italy and Turkey 

Wheat exports from the U.S. under 
the provisions of PL, 480 may be 
stimulated in such countries as Japan 
through use of Japanese currency due 
to the shaky financial conditions 
which prevail. 

In Yugoslavia, U.S. experts see a 
demand from the U.S. this year of not 
less than 30 million bushels of wheat 
Part of that demand has already 
been exerted as Foreign Operations 
Administration last week announced 
a procurement authorization of $9 

ere med on pare 64) 


world 


areas, 
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SEATTLE Doubled profit on 
slightly smaller net sales was report- 
ed by the Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co. in its 65th annual report to 
stockholders 

Moritz Milburn, president, noted 
that the net profit for the year came 
to $306,663.92 after federal and state 
taxes of $313,757.39, against $132,- 
336.32 for the prior year. Listed be- 
low are the comparative summaries 
of the respective consolidated income 
accounts (for 1953 and 1954). 


Year ending 
6/30/64 6/30/53 


ro on sales 

inelu the opera 

tion ain eleva 

tor tna minscel 

lan neome $494,610.53 $463,474.09 
Los epreciation 

chart 74,189.22 261,356.34 
Profit ft depreel 

ation harges 620,421.31 212,118.75 
Lew federal and 

tut neome taxes, 313,757.39 79,782.43 
Consolidated net in 

com $506,663.92 $132,336.32 
Mt } itetanding 

(alia 155,199 146,154 
Net it per hare.§ 2.00 § 905 


Sales and Operations 


A contraction of sales from $28,- 
254,070.46 to $27,354,104.02 reflects 
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Centennial Flouring Mills 
Doubles Profit on Steady Sales 


income for dairy farmers, with the 
result that dairy feed sales have 
fallen off. Readjustment to reduced 
beef cattle prices also brought with 
it reduced demand for range cubes 
and feed-lot rations. Other depart- 
ments showed gains. 

Pacific Northwest flour mills, even 
at slightly improved levels, did not 
increase their rate of operation to 
the higher levels maintained at other 
western flour milling points in Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Utah and Colorado, it 
was reported. 

Export flour sales are conducted 
at increasing disadvantage as mill- 
ing capacity is built up in foreign 
countries formerly served in greater 
volume by mills in this district 

In his message to stockholders, 
Mr. Milburn pointed out that the 
company “considered it wise to con- 
vert in recent years from a pre- 
dominantly flour milling concern to 
one also engaged in the storing and 
handling of grain as well as the 
manufacture of animal and poultry 
feeds this activity utilizes all 
the by-products of flour milling.” 

Although forecasting that the for- 
mula feed market would grow, Mr. 





somewhat smaller demand for for- Milburn said that credit problems 
mula feeds, Mr. Milburn said. Lower were accompanying the _ increased 
prices for butter have meant lower feed distribution. 
‘ G 
AFMA’s College Survey Group 
e * 
To Estimate Feed Supplies, Use 
CHICAGO --— Twenty-three leading specialist, College of Agriculture, 


college men have been selected by 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. to forecast the number of each 
type of livestock and poultry that 
will be raised during the next 12 
months. They will also estimate how 
much each animal and bird will eat, 
the total feed consumption, and the 
balance that will likely exist between 
feed supplies and use. 

These difficult tasks have been han- 
dled with remarkable accuracy by 
similar groups of col'ege experts 
every fall since 1942, The group, 
known as the Feed Survey Commit- 
tee, has seldom been off more than 
a few percentage points in any of its 
forecasts, according to W. T. Dia- 
mond, AFMA  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Mr. Diamond said that the college 
men were carefully selected to repre- 
sent geographically every major feed- 
ing section of the U.S. and for their 
ability to detect area and national 
trends of feed and livestock produc- 
tion, 

The committee 
cago Oct 
SeSSIONS 
night. 

Chairman of the 1954-55 committee 
is Dean Gordon M., Cairns, College of 
Agriculture, University of Mary and. 
Serving with Dr. Cairns in an ad- 
visory capacity will be Dean A. E. 
Darlow, School of Agriculture, Okla- 
homa A&M College, and Dean F. J. 
Welch, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

In addition to the three 
at large, following is a 
roster of Feed Survey 
personnel: 

Dr. L. C. Cunningham, agricu'tural 
economics department, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y.; Dr. L. J. Nor- 
ton, agricultural economics depart- 
ment, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Prof. F. D. Reed, extension poultry 


will meet in Chi- 
28, 1954, for concentrated 
lasting two days and one 


advisors 
complete 
Committee 


University of Maine, Orono (chair- 
man of poultry committee); Dr. H 
R. Bird, head, poultry husbandry de- 
partment, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; Prof. J. S. Carver, chair- 
man, department of poultry science, 
State College of Washington, Pull- 
man; Prof, D. F. King, head, pou try 
husbandry department, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; Prof. 
T. D. Runnells, poultry industry de- 
partment, University of Delaware, 
Newark; Dr, E. P. Singsen, head, 
poultry science, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs. 

Prof. G. E. Gordon, extension dairy 
man, University of California, Berke- 
ley (chairman of dairy committee); 
Dr. C. F. Huffman, dairy husbandry 
department, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing; Prof. J. P. LaMaster, 
head, dairy husbandry department, 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clem- 
son, S.C.; Dr. G. W. Salisbury, head, 
department of dairy science, Univer- 
sity of I linois, Urbana. 

Dr. W. M. Beeson, animal hus- 
bandry department, Purdue Univer- 


sity, Lafayette, Ind. (chairman of 
swine committee); Dr. T. J. Cunha, 
head, department of animal hus- 


bandry and nutrition, University of 


Florida, Gainesville; Dr. L. E. Han- 
son, animal husbandry department, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul; 


Prof. W. J. Loeffel, chairman, animal 
husbandry department, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Dr. J. C. Miller, head, animal hus- 
bandry department, Texas A&M Col- 
lege, College Station (chairman of 
beef and sheep committee); Dr. R. F 
Cox, head, animal husbandry depart- 
ment, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan; Prof. C. C. Culbertson, ani- 
mal husbandry department, Iowa 
State College, Ames; Dr. L. E. Wash- 
burn, head, department of animal 
husbandry, Colorado A&M College, 
Fort Collins. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. and Subsidiaries 
Comparative Statement of Consolidated Income 
Years ended June 30, 1954 and 1953 














1954 195 
Net sales—fiour, feed, cereals and other products $27,354,104.02 $28 254,070.46 
Profit from operation of grain di ons (after depreciation for 
1954 of $59,054.34 and $54,717.9 r 1953) 98, O41.07 $13,054.7 
7,952.145.09 28,667,125.21 
( t of sales, shipping, selling, administrative and ger al 
expenses . cee 149,077.36 28,243, 987_8¢ 
Depreciation 15,134.88 196,627.38 
#421 4 '* sau H j 
Operating profit 7,932.8 26,499.97 
(ither income— 
Interest and discounts earned 80,1 87,560.69 
Net gain from disposals of fixed assets 53,7 97,916.55 
Other 140 73,124.80 
74,596.66 258,602.04 
t 9.51 185,102.01 
Other charges— 
Interest paid .. e° 124,488.69 140,521.6 
Interest on long-term indebtedness 93,234.89 98,837.39 
Other . ° 24,3814.6 33,624 
24 108 272,983.2¢ 
Income before taxes on income 620,421.31 212,118.7 
Provision for federal and state taxes on income (no exce 
profits taxes) 13,757.39 79.782.4 
Net income . $ 06,663.92 $ 132,336 
ASSETS 
1954 1953 
Current assets 
Cash TeETT LT , $ s 417.37 > 929,641.91 
Customers’ notes and account receivable, less allowance 
for bad debts for 1954 of $311,439.21 and $290,019.97 
for 1953 en ‘ A 3,803,729.73 4,082,969.74 
Sundry accounts receivable ; 17,247.06 22,171.88 
Prepaid expenses—insurance, supplies, etc 198,327.37 258.499 
Inventories 
Grain for milling purposes, flour and millfeeds 1,613,249.38 
Commercial feeds, ingredients, package foods, et« 1,666,046,26 
ag containers and supplies 269,760.12 
3,549,055.76 4,041, 524.88 
Advan m grain and commodities 160,968.66 148,596.68 
710,024.42 4,190,121.51 
Total current asset 8,584.745.95 9,483,404.59 
Cash banks required for sinking fund payments L* & 2 11 2.78 
Other property and improvement and contract receivable 
(non-current) Leaeeese = =— tte wesesee 
Propert plant and equipment, at cost 
Land, buildings, machiner and equipment 7,312,419.31 7,207,990.59 
La allowance for depreciation 4 25.55 748,275.08 
4,378,193.76 4,459,715.51 
Deferred charges 8,968.51 29,584.4 
Trade mark trade names and goodwill 1.00 1.00 
$13,159,611.49 $13,972,70 7 
LIABILITIES 
1954 1953 
Current liabilities 
Notes payable banks and broker 675.000.00 $ 3.8230,000.00 
1% % installment notes payable to banks j 150,000.00 150,000.00 
Accounts payable ° 287,972.54 357,991.96 
Accrued taxes and expenses 250,936.94 218,712.00 
Provision for federal and state taxes on income 24,216.16 101 179.68 
Total current liabilities $688,125.64 1,057, 883.64 
! installment notes payable to bank due $150,006 ) annu 
ally to June 1 1957 100 000.00 150.000.0080 
i4% sinking fund notes, due June 1 1967 (sinking fund re 
quirements due Dee 1 1954, $11,332.78) 1.759,.000.00 1.750,000.00 
Stockholders’ equity 
Capital stock 
Authorized 100 000 hare of common. atoch par 
value $20.00 each 
Outstanding 153,199 hares n 1954 nd 146,154 
shares in 1953 3.063.980.00 923,080.00 
Reserved for conversion of ' Capital Stock Scrip 
Certificates 5,240.00 Sie mec 
Paid-in surplus 339,894.32 $39,894,32 
Earned surplus 4,012,371.53 3,851,847.61 
7,421,485.85 7,114,821.93 
$13,159,611.49 $13,972,705.57 
~ a 







TRAVELING 


and can unload into a bakery in one hour. 


BILLBOARD SALESMAN — The increased 


Buy it Bakoy 
from yor Bakers 
hnirmatina 


BLK FLOW OWSON 


consumption of 
baked foods is being promoted by “moving billboards” on the sides of Inter- 
national Milling Co, bulk flour delivery trucks. “Buy It Baked ... From 
Your Baker” is the theme of the colorful new signs. It is estimated that 
consumers by the thousands will see these attractive truck signs day in and 
day out in the many areas covered by International’s bulk truck fleet. The 
program is designed to assist bakers in their efforts to increase the consump- 
tion of baked goods. International’s bulk trucks hold about 40,000 Ib. flour 
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MINNESOTA ALLIED OFFICERS —A new slate of officers was installed 
by the Minnesota Allied Trades of the Baking Industry at the first fall 
meeting in Minneapolis recently. Left to right, front row, are E. E. Hoelscher, 
Standard Brands, Inc., secretary-treasurer; R. M. Bates, Rapinwax Paper Co., 
president, and Frank W. Cooley, Jr., The American Baker, vice president. 
Rear row, left to right: A. E. Grawert, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., director; M. J. 
Swanson, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., retiring president and director, and 
Kenneth Maas, Maas-Keefe Co., St. Paul, a director. John S. Hansen, General 
Mills, Inc., also a director, was not present when the picture was taken. 





Canadian Bakers Endorse 
Public Relations Program 


TORONTO Unqualified endorse- 
ment of the public relations and nu- 
tritional campaigns, aimed at obtain- 
ing better consumer 
the industry's products, was given by 
an- 
nual meeting of the National Council 


acceptance for 


Canadian bakers attending the 


of the Baking Industry held at the 
Thousand Islands Club, Wellesley 
Island, N.Y., Sept. 26-28 

The meeting was highlighted by 


the presence of Dr. Robert W. Eng- 
lish, director of education, and Louis 
A. King, Jr., director of sanitation, 
at the American Institute of Baking 
to which the council is now affiliated. 
Dr. English spoke at the Monday 
luncheon session while Mr. King ad- 
dressed the Tuesday business meet- 
ing. (The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 
28, page 12) 

tepresentatives of the allied trades 
and their wives joined the bakers and 
their wives at the functions organized 
by Arthur May, managing director, 
assisted by John S. Peach, secretary- 
manager of the western branch. The 
first business session was devoted to 
a private meeting of baker delegates 
who discussed organizational matters, 
including the question of future fi- 
nancing of what has become a major 
public relations venture, the Bakery 
Foods Foundation. 


Growing Support 

F. S. Kreutzer, Fort Macleod, Alta, 
paid a tribute to Mr. Peach for his 
efforts in arousing interest in the work 
of the council in the west. He re- 
vealed that after 212 years operations 
support had been obtained from 60% 
of the bakeries in Saskatchewan, 43% 
in Alberta and even higher propor- 
tions in other areas. Because of the 
work of the National Council in solv- 
ing many of the problems besetting 
the industry, he felt optimistic about 
the future of the baking business in 
Canada 

The allied trades joined the bakers 
for the business session. In- 
cluded as observers were H. Norman 


second 


Davis, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
chairman of the Canadian National 
Millers’ Assn., Clifford E. Soward, 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Gordon 
S. Dodington and A. T. Broderick, 
Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., and Dr. R. 
K. Larmour, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd. 

The work of the public relations 
committee was described by W. E. 
Gordon, chairman, and he paid a 
tribute to the activities of the public 
relations counsel firm of Tisdall, 
Clark & Co., and to the development 
taking place under the director of 
nutrition for the BFF, Corinne Tre- 
rice. Informatiédn provided by the 
Foundation, Mr. Gordon stated, now 
goes to many newspapers and radio 
stations across Canada and much fa- 
vorable publicity has resulted. Mr. 
Tisdall and Mr. Clark showed ex- 
amples of the releases made by the 
organization and provided _ illustra- 
tions of what bakers were getting for 
their expenditure. Several speakers 
spoke of the excellence of the work 
and it was said that at last the in- 
dustry was undoing all of the harm of 
the past 40 years. 

Contributions Expand Scope 

The allied trades shared the in- 
terest of the bakers, for they are con- 
tributing subscriptions to further the 
work under the direction of their 
chairman Sydney Rowell, Standard 
Brands, Ltd. It was reported that the 
firms approached had agreed to con- 
tribute to the finances thus enabling 
the scope of the work to be increased 
in 1955. Mr. Gordon crystallized the 
matter when he said that the bakers 
were resolute in their determination 
not to take a backward step now that 
they had progressed so far along the 
way to favorable consumer accept- 
ance of their industry. 

Miss Trerice, in a thought-provok- 
ing speech, gave the bakers some use- 
ful information to discuss with their 
customers. Proving that nutrition 
really does matter, she said that in 
the past three years 19 Canadians 


had died from diseases directly at- 
tributed to a lack of necessary vita- 
mins. Such killer diseases as scurvy, 
beri-beri and rickets could break out 
when certain vitamins were lacking, 
and she felt that it behooved the trade 
to carry personally to the public the 
need to take every precaution to 
maintain their resistance. Enriched 
bread was an efficient way of doing 
this. She added that minor complaints 
such as cold sores and shoulder pains 
could often be traced to vitamin de- 
ficiency in one form or another. 

Charles Carter, the Carter Family, 
chairman of the education committee, 
assisted by Dr. Larmour, described 
the work of increasing educational 
facilities for new entrants to the 
industry and stated that the new 
course at the Ryerson Institute in 
Toronto had now started. 

G. C. Morrison, Morrison Lamothe, 
Ltd., Ottawa, was appointed chairman 
of the council in succession to Walter 
D. Heagle, whose four year term of 
office coincided with the development 
of the industry to its present position 
Dent Harrison was elected vice chair- 
man, 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


Bakers Club of Chicago 
Entertains AIB Students 


CHICAGO—The Bakers Club of 
Chicago entertained the 66th class of 
the American Institute of Baking 
Sept. 29. After cocktails and a buffet 
dinner, club president Williard H. 
Geller, superintendent of food pro- 
duction, John R. Thompson Co., Chi- 
cago, tod the students of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, club mem- 
bers and guests of the value and ap- 
plication of knowledge they were 
gaining in the pursuit of their careers 
in the baking industry. He elaborated 
on today’s educational opportunities 
as compared to those of his student 
days. He stressed the importance of 
the contact afforded the students 
through this get-together. 

Joseph J. Donzelli, Donz Bakeries, 
Chicago, chairman of the 1954 enter- 
tainment committee, was chairman of 
the program. 

About 125 students and staff mem- 
bers of the American Institute of 
Baking, members and guests of the 
club were in attendance 
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Trade Associations 
Discuss Proposed 
Machinery Exhibit 


CHICAGO—-A meeting was held in 
Chicago recently to consider the pos- 
sibility of holding a national exposi- 
tion of grain processing machinery, 
equipment and allied products. 

The exploratory meeting was called 
by G. F. Thomas, Prater Pulverizer 
Co., Chicago, president of the Grain 
Processing Machinery Manufacturers 
Assn. 

Represented at the meeting Sept, 
17 at the Hotel Sherman were the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
American Seed Trade Assn., Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Grain Ele- 
vator & Processing Superintendents, 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
the machinery association, the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn., Mill- 
ers National Federation and National 
Soybean Processors Assn. 

Officials attending the conference, 
representing these organizations, 
were W. E. Glennon, W. T. Diamond, 
Joseph C. Gregory, Herman Steen, 
Lloyd S. Larson, Oscar Nelson, Don- 
ald S. Eber, R. G. Houghtlin, Dean 
Clark, Ralph FE. Williams, Mr. 
Thomas and Raymond J. Walter. 

In a press release following the 
meeting, Mr, Walter, executive sec- 
retary of the GPMMA, said the bene- 
fits of conducting an industry - wide 
conference and exposition were dis- 
cussed. He said the continued rapid 
growth of the grain processing in- 
dustry would justify considering an 
industry-wide conference similar to 
those held by other industries peri- 
odically. 

While the meeting was one of an 
exploratory nature, a number of con- 
structive opinions and ideas were sub- 
mitted and the matter will be studied 
further, Mr. Walter said. 

BREAD 18 THE STAPF OF LIF E= - 
ALFALFA SILAGE BEST 

Lambs receiving alfalfa silage 
showed slightly better appetites and 
were easier to keep on full feed than 
those receiving alfalfa hay or corn si- 
lage, according to South Dakota ex- 
periment station results. 





J. J. Patterson 


UNION BAG 


sales division of Union Bag and 


WwW. W. Dipman w.T 
PROMOTIONS—Several 





Hews, Jr. 
promotions in the multiwall bag 
Paper Corp. have been announced by 


Sydney K. Bradley, vice president in charge of multiwall bag sales. J. J. 
Patterson, Jr., a member of the Union organization since 1936, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position of field sales manager. His new duties 
include advising and aiding the district managers and field sales repre- 
sentatives on a national basis. Mr. Patterson was formerly eastern district 
sales manager. His district has been split up into two sections. William W. 
Dipman, who joined the company in 1942, has been named as northeastern 
district sales manager, Prior to his new appointment he was a sales repre- 
sentative and, more recently, served in a field advisory capacity. William T. 
Bess, Jr., the new southeastern district sales manager, joined the Union or- 
ganization in 1950. He has been a sales representative and assistant to the 
vice president in charge of multiwall bag sales. 
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Plans Under Way 
For 1955 Census 
Of Baking Plants 


WASHINGTON The Bureau of 
the Census is now working out its 
plans for taking the census of the 
entire baking industry next year, 
since Congress just before its ad- 
journment appropriated money for 
1955 censuses of manufacturing and 
distribution, the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America points out, 

Single-unit retail bakeries will be 
included, as they were in 1948, in the 
Census of Business. Other bakeries 
will be covered by the Census of 
Manufactures, as they were in 1947. 
Although all the baking industry still 
is not to be covered in one census, 
as long urged by both ARBA and the 
American Bakers Association, both 
the business and manufacturing cen- 
sus this time will cover the same 
year, and to the extent practicable, 
the same information will be called 
for in both, 

Thus, the industry will have the 
advantage of having figures from all 
bakeries for the same year, and the 
Census Bureau will get out a special 
report combining the bakery figures, 
so as to give as complete a report 
on the baking industry as a whole 
as possible. 

The plan is to use for single-unit 
retail bakeries a somewhat shorter 
and more simplified form than will 
be used for other bakeries. These 
forms will be used in collecting in- 
formation from a certain percentage 
of single-unit operators, but not all 
or even half of them, The rest of 
the single-unit retail bakeries will be 
covered on the basis of still another 
and simpler form, generally similar 
to that which will be used for some 
other retail businesses. Then, on this 
statistical base the Census Bureau 
expects to project reasonably accur- 
ate estimates of information com- 
parable to that which will be actual- 
ly assembled in greater detail from 
the rest of the industry. 

Since next year’s census will be 
based on 1954 operations, there will 
be a problem in knowing what in- 
voices, receipts, sales and other rec- 
ords to carry over until the census 
has been completed, Records used for 
tax purposes will of course be helpful 
in providing the information needed 
by the Census, 

Because of the importance to the 
industry of having complete and up 
to date information about the bak- 
ing industry, ARBA, in a bulletin to 
its membership, urged the fullest co- 
operation in this census taking. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE—-— 


Kansas City Symposium on 
New Flour Set for Oct. 7 


KANSAS CITY — The annual new 
crop flour meeting sponsored by, the 
Kansas City section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists and 
the Midwest Bakers Allied Club will 
be held at the Hotel Bellerive in 
Kansas City Oct. 7. A luncheon will 
be served at 12:15 p.m. and the busi- 
ness session will follow. 

Milling and baking characteristics 
of the 1954 winter wheat crop will 
be analyzed by a panel consisting of 
recognized experts in flour and bread 
production. Three bakers and three 
millers will participate in the panel. 
Reservations are being accepted by 
John Gray, Ekco Products Co., 1325 
Atlantic, North Kansas City, Mo. 
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Ward W. Miller 


Chicago Flour 
Distributors Name 


Ward W. Miller 


CHICAGO Ward W. Miller, 
eastern sales manager, Sheridan 
(Wyo.) Flour Mills, Inc., will serve 
as president of the Chicago Assn. of 
Flour Distributors for another yea) 
He was reelected, along with other 
officers of the club, at the annual! 
business meeting of the group at the 
Furniture Club in Chicago, Sept. 29 


Other officers of the club are: 
Robert F. Schoedler, Vanderbilt 
Flour Co., Chicago, vice president; 


and C. M. Yager, Jr., Modern Miller, 
Chicago, secretary -treasurer. Mr. 
Schoedler also was named as a direc- 
tor of the National Assn. of Flour 
Distributors, to represent the Chi- 
cago group. Mr. Miller and Frank 
Herbert, Johnson-Herbert & Co., 
were named as national delegates. 

New directors to be added to the 
board are: Oscar Greiner, Chicago 
flour broker; and N. G. Anderson, 
Bay State Milling Co. 

Preliminary arrangements were 
made for the annual Christmas 
Party, and the date is tentatively set 
for mid-December. At the meeting, 
the members voted to increase dues 
to $25 yearly. The old dues rate was 
$16. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pretzel Bakers Complete 
Oct. 10-12 Convention Slate 


NEW YORK— The National Pretzel] 
Bakers Institute has completed its 
program of speakers for the group's 
14th annual convention to be held 
here at the Hotel Commodore Oct. 
10-12. 

Speakers and the titles of 
talks scheduled for Oct. 11 include 
E. Huber Ulrich, assistant to the 
president and director of public re- 
lations, Curtis Publishing Co., Phila- 
delphia, ‘“‘More Profits in Pretzels;” 
Robert Knox, president of Robert 
Knox Advertising, New York, “Profits 
on Your Public Relations Invest- 
ment;” C. Fred Smith, eastern man- 
ager of the Poultry and Egg National 
Board, New York, “The Consumer 
Makes Your Pretzel Profit; William 
H. Lane, general sales manager of 
the Woodman Co., Decatur, Ga., “The 
Importance of Mechanization in Plant 
Layout in Your Pretzel Profits; and 
James Q. du Pont. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del., “Pattern for Suc- 
cess.” 


their 


Labeling Rules 
On Low Sodium 
Bread Changed 


WASHINGTON The Food and 
Drug Administration has amended 
its dietary labeling regulations inso- 
far as they apply to “salt free” or 
low sodium content foods designed 
for dietary purposes. 

The new requirements, which were 
effective Sept. 30, 1954, read as fol- 
lows: 


Sec. 125.9 Label statements re- 
lating to certain foods used as a 
means of regulating the intake of 


sodium in dietary management. If 
a food purports to be or is repre- 
sented for special dietary use by 
man by reason of its use as a means 
of regulating the intake of sodium 
or salt (sodium chloride), the label 
shall bear a statement of the num- 
ber of milligrams of sodium in 100 
grams of the food and a statement 
of the number of milligrams of sodi- 
um in an average serving of the food. 
The average serving shall be ex- 
pressed in terms of a convenient 
unit or units of such foods or a con- 
venient unit of measure that can be 
readily understood and utilized by 
purchasers of such food. For ex- 
ample, an average serving might be 
expressed in terms of a number of 
slices, cookies, wafers, etc., or in 
terms of cupfuls, tablespoonfuls, tea- 
spoonfuls, ete. 

The American Bakers Assn. said 
in a bulletin that its Wasington office 
had been advised by the Food and 
Drug Administration that breads 
made without added salt should not 
be labeled “Salt Free Bread” since 
there is present some sodium, i.e., 
salt, in flour and also in milk when 
used. The proper name for such die- 
tary bread would be “Low Sodium 
Bread.” In addition, to comply with 





T. Raymond Berry 


APPOINTED—A new assistant man- 
ager for the Dallas, plant has been 
named by Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 
He is T. Raymond Berry and he suc- 
ceeds Fred G. Barnet, who was 
named manager earlier this year. Mr. 
Berry joined Fulton’s Dallas office 
15 years ago, and at the time of his 
promotion was in charge of multiwall 
paper bag sales. Prior to that, he 
had served in various production and 
sales capacities at the plant. Mr. 
Berry is active in civic work and is 
a member of the Dallas Sales Execu- 
tive Club. 
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the new regulation, a statement such 
as the following should be on the 
label, “Contains no more than—— 
milligrams of sodium per 100 grams. 
Each slice contains approximately 

milligrams of sodium.’ While :t 
is not necessary to have the precise 
amount of sodium content set forth, 
it should bear a reasonable relation 
to the number of milligrams actually 
present in each 100 grams of the 
bread. 

The words ‘No added salt” may be 
used on the label if desired. This, 
however, is not required. The term 
“enriched” may not be used in the 
labeling of the low sodium breads, 
since added salt is one of the re- 
quired ingredients for “enriched” 
bread. However, the bread itself may 
be enriched and the customary diet- 
tary statement for enrichment should 
then appear on the wrapper. 

Since such a bread is not a stand- 
ardized bread, the ingredients must 
be listed on the label. The foregoing 
requirements should be kept in mind 
when ordering new wrappers for this 
type of bread, the ABA said. 


Final Outing Enjoyed 
By Chicago Feed Club 


CHICAGO — The final Chicago 
Feed Club Golf Outing of the season 
at Rolling Green Country Club Sept. 
28 drew a good attendance despite 
sporadic showers throughout the day. 
About 90 played golf and total at- 
tendance for all events and dinner 
exceeded 150. 

Talmage Tribble, Flavor Corpora- 
tion of America, and William A. Har- 
ris, St. Regis Paper Co., tied for low 
gross of 78 and first prizes. A toss 
gave Mr. Harris a win for the Charles 
S. Clark trophy contributed by Dean 
M. Clark, publisher, Grain & Feed 
Journals in honor of his father. This 
was the third win of Mr. Harris to- 
ward the trophy, giving him perma- 
nent possession of the prized award. 


Charles Hubbell, feed consultant, 
was low net first prize winner, 
with 70. 


Eugene F. Morris, Morris-McAdams 
Co., had the high gross score for the 
day of 131 and was presented with a 
fur-lined object commonly mentioned 
as appropriate for such honors. 

Members of the lowest foursome, 
totaling 337 strokes, were Fred De- 
Graw, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp.; W. D. Butts, Marble- 
head Lime Co.; Charles Dawson, Cal- 
cium Carbonate Co.; and Mr. Harris, 
each of whom received a fur-lined 
athletic support for their prowess. A 
total of 900 worth of prizes was 
awarded. 

The next meeting of the club will 
be Oct. 22 at the Svithiod Singing 
Club where Dr. Robert R. Spitzer, 
Murphy Products Co., Burlington, 
Wis., will present “The Greatest 
Story Never Sold.” 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF Lire— 


Georg Plange, 81, 


German Miller, Dies 


DUSSELDORF, GERMANY 
Georg Plange, 81, German _ miller, 
died Sept. 25. 

Mr. Plange entered the milling in- 
dustry in 1905. His Dusseldorf mill 
heavily damaged by Allied forces 
near the close of World War II, was 
rebuilt and is now reputed to be 
one of the most modern mills in the 
world. 


——— BREAD 





S THE STAFF OF LiFe 
WHEAT FEED VALUE 


Light weight wheat has about 
85% the feed value of heavy wheat. 
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Clifford B. Hanson 


Nebraska Consolidated 


Names New Officers 
OMAHA 


ager of 


Clifford B. Hanson, man- 
bakery flour sales in recent 
years for the Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., has been named a vice 
president of the company, according 
to an announcement this week from 
a. & 


Mactier, president. The new 
company officer has been with Ne- 
braska Consolidated since 1934 and 


has been bakery sales manager since 
1949. Before joining the company he 
was with Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and 
the International Milling Co 

The appointment was made at a 
meeting of the board of directors in 
Omaha recently. At the annual stock- 
holders meeting held prior to the di- 
rectors’ Edward M. Curtis, 
Sr., was elected a director of Ne- 
braska Consolidated. Mr. Curtis and 
his family have been stockholders of 
the company since 1922. Originally 
from Alliance, Neb., Mr. Curtis now 
heads Curtis Associates, Beaumont, 
Texas, consulting engineers 


session, 


BREA S&S THE STAFF r Fre — 


Canadian Crop 
Losses Pile Up 


WINNIPEG—Cold weather struck 
western Canada over the week end, 
with Alberta bearing the brunt of 
the attack. Temperatures in that 
province skidded to 20 degrees below 
freezing at at least one point, and 
snow was fairly general with the fall 
reaching 5 in. in several areas 

Snowfall and freezing 
tures were less severe in Saskatch- 
ewan, and little or no frost was re- 
corded in Manitoba. High winds were 
common. Most of the snow fell Oct. 3. 

Crop yields are being further re- 
duced, and many inspection samples 


tempera- 


show excessive moisture and frost 
depreciating grades. It is now con- 
ceded that western Canada’s wheat 


crop will be below 250 million bush- 
els. Harvest operations have been at 
a standstill over large 
most continuously for three weeks 
Manitoba's crop is about 50% har- 
vested, and the same is true of Al- 
but in Saskatchewan it is 
doubtful if the percentage combined 
or threshed will exceed 35% 


sections al- 


berta, 


BREA & THe STAPF ’ re 
ON-FARM POPULATION 
The U.S. Census Bureau estimates 


the number of people living on farms 
in 1954 is 21,890,000 
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Plans to Drop 
IWA Price Get 
Opposition 


WASHINGTON — Any plans that 
U.S. Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials have to put wheat to import- 
ing nations under the International 
Wheat Agreement at the meeting of 
the Wheat Council in London Oct. 
16, are slated for firm opposition 
from other quarters of U.S. govern- 
ment. In these quarters there is 
strong opposition to this contem- 
plated plan on the grounds that it 
is most inopportune and would have 
little influence on over-all exports. 

This oposition sees that any at- 
tempt to stimulate exports of wheat 
through the relatively small further 
reduction in the U.S. price by drop- 
ping the price level to the floor of 
the range under the pact would have 
little consequence. On the other hand, 
they see such a move as an in- 
stabilizing influence at this time. 

This opposition represents very 
strong influence within U.S. gov- 
ernment circles, and unless the ad- 
ministration chooses to ignore its 
top experts in the foreign agricul- 
tural field, it seems probable that 
the USDA ideas on putting grain to 
importers under the IWA are slated 
for a deep pigeon-hole for the time 
being. ° 

———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR COMPLETED 

LA CROSSE, IND.—-A new eleva- 
tor at LaCrosse, Ind., has replaced 
the old one burned in October, 1953. 
The new one will handle 7,200 bu. per 
hour. The elevator is 137 ft. high and 
was constructed in 130 days. 











Russell N. Bell 


VICTOR APPOINTMENT—The ap- 
pointment of Russell N. Bell as an 
executive assistant has been an- 
nounced by Rothe Weigel, president 
of Victor Chemical Works, Chicago. 
Mr. Bell has been supervisor of in- 
organic chemical research in Victor’s 
laboratories in Chicago Heights since 
1949. During his career with the com- 
pany, starting in 1929, he has been 
a control chemist, technical service 
chemist and specialist in microscopy. 
He is a graduate of Millikin Univer- 
sity, Decatur, IIL, and did graduate 
work in microscopy at the University 
of Chicago. In his new post Mr. Bell 
will be in Victor’s general offices 
in Chicago. 








DOUGHNUT PROMOTION — A novel doughnut product and promotion plan 
has been developed by the Chapman & Smith Co., Melrose Park, DL, to 
tie in with October Donut Month and afford an extra-profit item for bakers 
year-round, Called “Krinkles,” the unusual shape adapts itself to varieties 
of toppings and coatings, Chapman & Smith says, and can be inexpensively 
cut by a specially-developed plunger for the doughnut machine. The com- 
plete package of mix, cutter, and booklet of merchandising hints includes 
point-of-sale promotion material such as the window streamer illustrated 


above. 





Oat Import Quota 
Set at 40 Million 


Bushels for Year 


WASHINGTON— President Eisen- 
hower has issued a proclamation lim- 
iting imports of oats from all sources 
into the U.S. during the period Oct. 
1, 1954, to Sept. 30, 1955, to 40 mil- 
lion bushels. 

The order authorizes importation 
of 39,300,000 bu. from Canada and 
700,000 bu. from Argentina, 

The action follows almost precisely 
the original recommendations sub- 
mitted by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and subsequently ap- 
proved by the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion. 

It is understood that a companion 
import recommendation has _ been 
sent to the White House by the com- 
mission to control imports of barley. 
If previous schedules are maintained, 
action is expected this week. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFt 


Lloyd Morrison Heads 
AOM District No. 11 


WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. Lloyd 
Morrison, Piedmont Mills, Lynch- 


burg, Va., was elected chairman of 
the District No. 11 of the Association 
of Operative Millers at a_ recent 
meeting at the Robert E. Lee Hotel 
in Winston-Salem. 

John Lowry, Laurenburg (N.C.) 
Milling Co., was named vice chair- 
man. Elected secretary-treasurer was 
B. H. Hollison, Spartan Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., Spartanburg, S.C. 

The meeting was held Sept. 17-18, 
with a total registration of about 85. 
The meeting opened Friday morning 
with a tour of the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. factory. In the absence 
of the chairman and vice chairman, 
W. Irvin Golladay, White Star Mills, 
Staunton, Va., executive committee- 
man, presided at the afternoon ses- 
sion. William Prince of the Globe 
Woben Belting Co. welcomed the 
group to Winston-Salem. 

The film “Modern Feed Packaging” 
was presented by the St. Regis Paper 
Co. Galen A. Hinkle, Midwestern 
Spray & Chemical Co., Mission, Kan- 
sas, spoke on “A New Method of Pro- 
tecting Grain from Insects in Eleva- 
tor Storage.” The election of new of- 
ficers then took place, and a cock- 
tail hour, banquet and bingo party 
were held in the evening. 

Fred Stivers, Southeastern Mills, 
Rome, Ga., conducted the Saturday 


morning session. A paper on “Dust 
Collector and Aspirator Applications” 
was given by W. Kice of Kice Metal 
Products Co., Wichita, Kansas. R. J. 
Hoskins, Entoleter Division, Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Co., New 
Haven, Conn., presented a paper on 
“Progressive Conversion of Present 
Flour Mills from Standard Convey- 
ing to Pneumatic Conveying Sys- 
tems.” 

At the close of the session, officers 
were installed by Mr. Golladay. 

The next meeting will be held Feb. 
25-26, 1955, at Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va. 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IWA Wheat Sales 
Hit Low Point 


WASHINGTON Last week's 
sales of wheat and wheat flour under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
fell to a new weekly low, with sales 
registered amounting to 288,000 bu. 
wheat and 265,000 bu. of wheat as 
flour, 

At the same time, the U.S, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported cumu- 
lative sales for the current IWA crop 
year at 31,968,000 bu. Of this total 
6,748,006 bu. represented wheat flour 
sales, 

Sales of wheat by classes of the 
above total are reported to be hard 
red winter wheat, 16,037,000, soft 
red wheat, 15,922,000; hard red 
spring wheat, 698,000, white wheat, 
2,581,000. 


———SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe = 


More Vessels at Buffalo 
Chartered to Store Grain 


BUFFALO--Four more lake ves- 
sels idle in Buffalo since last fall 
have been chartered to take on stor- 
age grain cargoes to hold here 
through the winter. They will join 
the fleet of 22 vessels which already 
has loaded similar cargoes. 

The fleet is one of the largest ever 
assembled in Buffalo at this stage of 
the navigation season, 

The freighter R. P. Ranney will 
load at the Connecting Terminal Ele- 
vator, Ball Bros, at the Mutual, M. E. 
Farr at the Superior and the Cuyler 
Adams at either the Superior or 
Electric. They will take aboard more 
than a million bushels in an effort to 
relieve congestion at some of the 
commercial elevators 

Most of these elevators are filled 
to capacity. A large portion of the 
stocks is government-owned, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Sales of Flour Remain 
Light as Prices Climb 


Sales of flour were light last week, 
with spring wheat mills again doing 
relatively better than Southwestern 
mills in the percentage of capacity 
sold 

Spring wheat mills sold an average 
of 50% of five-day capacity compared 
with 69% the week before, and mills 
in the Southwest so'd an average of 
26 of capacity, compared with 20% 
the previous week. 

Contract balances in hard winters 
have been reduced considerably, and 
a renewal of heavier buying would be 
likely if prices were to recede suffi- 
ciently. However, buyers currently 
are backing away from commitments 
as costs and consequently flour quo- 
tations move up. 

Users of spring wheat flour have 
relatively good backlogs of orders yet 
to be shipped, and the necessity for 
new bookings is not so pronounced 
among them. 

Export business was slack again, 
with small amounts going to Latin 
American countries from time to 
time, There is a more optimistic out- 
look evident in Canada, although 
orders still are lagging behind recent 
years. The U.K. market remains un- 
satisfactory. 

Flour prices were up about 15¢ 
sack in the spring wheat area and 
10¢ sack in the Southwest because 
of advancing wheat premiums and a 
generally easy trend in millfeeds. 

Flour production averaged 89% of 
five-day capacity last week, com- 
pared with 100% the previous week 
and 97% a year ago, Output was re- 
duced moderately in all areas but 
Buffalo, (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales were off 
last week from the level of the previ- 
ous period as prices advanced stead- 
ily. Sales volume averaged 50% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 69% 
the week before and 121% in the 
corresponding week last year. 

The week's trade was largely an 
accumulation of small fill-in orders, 
some regular price-date-of-shipment 
business and possibly some further 
conversions of hard winter wheat 
flour contracts. The latter type of 
business now appears to be about 
at an end, sales personnel believe. 

Buyers showed considerable resist- 
ance to bookings as the market con- 
tinued its climb. Protection was off- 
ered on the week’s initial boost of 
6¢ sack, but this resulted in only a 
minor amount of trade. Successive 
boosts of 2¢, 1¢, 3¢ and 3¢ through 


the rest of the period met similar 
indifference. A hike of 8¢ sack on 
Oct. 4, as cash wheat again moved 


up, was not expected to stir up any 


great interest. 
Actually, users of spring wheat 
flour are still quite well booked 


ahead, and it is not anticipated that 
heavy business will again be booked 
until prices drop to a more favorable 
level, 

Cash wheat premiums climbed be- 
cause of the more limited offerings 
of desirable types and the competi- 
tion of mills to secure supplies. 

Family flour trade presented no 
unusua! developments, with prices un- 
changed and no new bookings. Direc- 
tions for some plants were somewhat 
slower due to discontinuance of ship- 
ping discounts. 


Flour production at Minneapolis 


averaged 113% of five-day capacity, 


compared with 121% the previous 
week and 104% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest operations aver- 
aged an even five days, compared 
with 105% of capacity the previous 
week and 89% in the comparable 
week a year ago. 

Shipments of flour averaged 120% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
100% the week before and 107% a 
year ago. 

Quotations Oct. 1, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.6646.71, 
short patent $6.76@6.79, high gluten 
$7.21@7.24, first clear $6.0606.51, 
whole wheat $6.5976.69, family $6.74 
W785. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Again business was 
dull for flour millers in the South- 
west last week. While order balances 
are getting shorter by the week, con- 
tinued high prices for flour have dis- 
couraged buyers from entering the 
market. Sales last week averaged 
26% of capacity, 20% in the previous 
week and 25% a year ago. 

Interest in flour seems to vary in 
inverse relation to daily price 
changes. When the price advances, 
buyers are indifferent, but when the 
market slumps there is considerable 
conversation, if little action, on the 
subject of quotations and bookings. 
Thus, when prices slipped off early 
last week, some scattered bookings 
of modest round lots were made, 
principally in the Southeast. But in- 
terest soon died and only a trickle 
of small orders developed throughout 
the rest of the week. 

Family flour sales are light, also, 
but not as scarce relatively as bakery 
business, Some orders are being 
placed right along, but only for lim- 
ited amounts. 

Export business has been scattered 
and generally slow, with small lots 
going to Latin America as the chief 
outlet. Clears are scarce and fairly 
firm, particularly on higher types. 

Shipping directions continued to 
be a bright spot in the picture and 
bakers are taking out their bookings 
at a good rate. Operations continue 


to average around five-day capacity, 
and production is generally on a 
stronger basis than a year ago. 
Prices are 10¢ higher than a week 
ago. Quotations Oct. 1, carlots, cot- 


tons, Kansas City: Hard winter 
wheat bakery short patent $6354 
6.40, standard 95% patent $6.254 


6.30, straight $6.20@6.25; established 
brands of family flour $6.45@7.79, 
first clears $4.85@4.90, second clears 
$4.75 @4.80, 1% ash clears and higher 
$4.25 @ 4.65. 

Hutchinson: Rising prices lent no 
encouragement to flour buyers to 
take hold, and business was slow for 
mills of Hutchinson and vicinity last 
week, The trade, watching only fu- 
tures prices, was taken aback by the 
rise, credited entirely to increasing 
demand for limited offerings of de- 
sirable quality milling wheat. Most 
bakers have nearby wants cared for 
and are inclined to wait for a more 
favorable market. New business was 
limited to a few small lots to inde- 
pendents. The family trade was quiet. 
Operations continued at about 75%, 
and directions at the end of the week 
were indicative of a continuance on 
that scale. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: hard winter family short pat- 
ent in cottons enriched $6.55 6.65; 
bakers’ short patent in papers $6.20@ 
6.25; standard $6.10@6.15. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days at 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
33%, compared with 65% the preced- 
ing week and 15% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were only fair. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Oct. 1: 
Family flour $6.80; bakers short pat- 
ent $6.12; first clears $5.16, second 
clears $4.85. Prices Oct. 1 were up 
10¢ sack, compared with the preced- 
ing week. 

Salina: Demand for flour was slow 
last week, with prices about 5¢ sack 
higher than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were only fair. 

Oklahoma City: Operations aver- 
aged 100% and sales 63.1%. Family 


buyers took 99.7% of bookings and 
the bakers the remainder. Prices 


closed unchanged on family flour and 
20¢ higher on bakery flour. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points, Oct. 
2: Carlots, family short patent $6.80 
@7.20, standard patent $6.304 6.50; 
bakery unenriched short patent $6.60 
@6.70, standard patent $6.50@6 60, 
straight grade $6.45@6.55. Truck lots 
20@50¢ higher on all grades 


(Continued on page 57) 





Limited Trade in Durum Blends 
Persists as Fill-Ins Are Taken 


Trade in durum and hard wheat 
blends continued quite limited, with 
buying confined largely to fill-in re- 
quirements. Manufacturers of maca- 
roni and noodle products did not ap- 
pear inclined to anticipate needs very 
far ahead. 

A variety of products continued to 
be offered to the trade, with more 
attention reported to be developing in 
the 25% durum and 75% hard wheat 
blends. The half durum and half hard 
wheat blends, relatively higher in 
price, were being purchased by some 
of the bigger buyers, although over- 
all volume appeared to be swinging 
over to the 25-75 blends 

Granular blends made up of 25% 
durum were quoted around $7.50 cwt., 
bulk, Minneapolis, with 50-50 granu- 
lar blends at $8.50 and blended semo- 
lina products 50@60¢ cwt. higher 
than the comparable granular prod- 
ucts. 

Durum wheat prices remained un- 
changed at $4.35 bu. for top grades, 
as receipts continued light. 


Eastern trade reports indicate that 
consumer acceptance of macaroni 
products made with the blends is 
satisfactory. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Oct. 1 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


60 WD. .cncee $n0éeatecee oeeee 0 $4.20@4.36 
DD BR. coccanvnecsese SCasncccsences Gane nee 
DB ID. wecccccsens ee vesscesevcces 4.10@4.25 
57 Ib phbeesene pbccoscoscscece SCG REe 
| 0 SPrrervrrerererrc ret rec eeeri 4.00@4.15 
55 Ib peeneseeane ctcrecevccese BOW G.0n 
BS PR. cccos ccescateeizatececsveve 3.80@3.95 
3 lb PTURETELECLOLTECELE LL 3.69@3.85 
52 Ib ee o* . csccccee 3-69@3.76 
ol Ib ° ° «++ 3.45@3.65 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
ipproximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
apacity, in sacks, based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca 
pacity duction pacity 
Sept 7-Oct 1 168.500 185.816 110 
Previous week 168,500 *194,797 115 
Year ago 168,500 184,067 110 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Oct. 1, 1954 2,056,613 
July 1-Oct 1953 171,949 
*Revised 





October 5, 1954 


Millfeed Values 
Ease Slightly as 
Demand Lags 


Millfeeds were easier in the week 
ending Oct. 4 as the good rate of pro- 
duction continued at flour mills and 
feed demand remained limited. Mix- 
ers were not interested in heavy pur- 
chases, and the movement of some 
millfeed into storage apparently 
helped prevent the moderate declines 
from being larger. 

Formula feed business in the 
Northwest last week was still not 
very heavy, but at least some im- 
provement was noted, feed manufac- 
turers reported. 

Both dealers and feeders have been 
keeping low inventories and sales 
have been rather slow recently as 
buyers watched for the low spot in a 
declining market. But this week some 
pick-up in demand was reported, a] 
though business for the most part 
was not more than about fair. 

There was more interest in poul- 
try feed for a time, but later there 
was a lower egg market again. Swine 
feed sales were holding up pretty 
well, but current dairy feed business 
was reported mostly slow. Turkey 
feed sales continued to drop off with 
earlier marketings of birds this year. 

Manufacturers indicated that order 
backlogs remained generally small, 
but there was enough continued busi- 
ness to keep most plants on normal 
operations. 

Beef feed bookings were reported 
good, and movement of this feed was 
getting under way. There also was 
some movement of dairy feeds to 
dealers who booked in advance and 
now expected to push for sales. 

Dullness prevailed for formula 
feeds in the central states during 
the week ending Sept. 29, with most 
manufacturers agreed that this would 
be the situation for several more 
weeks, 

Unstabilized prices of feed ingred- 
ients, and soybean oil meal in par- 
ticular, continued to be a major fac- 
tor for keeping purchases at a very 
low level. Manufacturers generally 
agreed that the market had stabil- 
ized somewhat last week, and there 
appeared to be a definite leveling off 
in soybean oil meal. 

Turkey feed sales continued good, 
as well as hog feeds. Dairy feed sales 
were slightly improved due to less 
abundant pastures than previously. 

Most plants were operating on a 
five-day week; however, no_ sub- 
stantial order backlogs were _ re- 
ported. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 52,768 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 53,832 in the 
previous week and 53,433 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
649,907 tons as compared with 6339.- 
936 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SELLS FOUR ELEVATORS 

WEST LEBANON, IND. Ura 
Seeger has sold his four grain ele- 
vators to John Conard of Rossville, 
Ill., after having owned and operated 
them for 39 years. The elevators are 
at Marshfield, State Line and Hed- 
rick, Indiana and Thomas Station, 
Il. 






































October 5, 1954 


Wheat futures edged up in the 
week ending Oct. 4, and further 
boosts in cash wheat premiums, par- 
ticularly milling grades, added to the 
market advance. Futures at Chicago 
were all up over 3¢ bu., while Kan- 
sas City futures climbed 14 @2%¢ 
bu. and Minneapolis contracts gained 
4 @1%¢ bu. Principal influences con- 
tinued to be the loan program’s 
tightening effect on cash supplies, 
the late season damage to crops in 
the spring wheat area and in Canada 
and the delays in getting the 1955 
crop seeded in parts of the South- 
west. Promise of some good-sized ex- 
port business with Yugoslavia gave 
the market some new support the 
final day of the period. Closing prices 
for wheat futures Oct. 4 were: Chi- 
cago—-December $2.18%% @%, March 
$2.20% @%, May $2.18, July $2.06%; 
Minneapolis—December $2.42, May 
$2.37%, July $2.27; Kansas City 
December $2.29%, March $2.29%, 
May $2.34%, July $2.12%. 

Loan Influence Grows 

The greater participation by pro- 
ducers in the loan program this year 
is evidenced by the restricted re- 
ceipts, a development which is con- 
sidered of bullish importance because 
of its occurrence so early in the mar- 
keting year. The drouth which has 
postponed planting in southwestern 
areas raises uncertainties about next 
year’s crop prospects, and producers 
are more inclined to hold onto sup- 
plies. Withholding of marketing un- 
til 1955 for tax purposes also is said 
to be a factor. Even though some 
grades of wheat are selling at loan 
values, marketings have not ex- 
panded in either the Northwest or 
Southwest. 

The Santa Fe Railroad’s crop re- 
port issued last week points out that 


after easing up somewhat in late 
August, the drouth seems to have 
intensified the last few weeks and 


pulled into a hard core centering in 
southeastern Kansas, southern Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, northern Louisiana, 
north and northeast Texas and east- 
ern Oklahoma. “The big unanswered 
question,” the report says, “is wheth- 
er there is sufficient vegetative cover 
on much of the land in the Great 
Plains to protect the soil from blow- 
ing next spring.” Seeding in Kansas 
was reported last week to be 56% 
completed, with planting about com- 
pleted in Nebraska. However, plant- 
ing is practically at a standstill in 
Oklahoma and Texas. 

At least a moderate improvement 
in exports from the early months of 
this crop year is anticipated, partly 
because of the government’s surplus 
disposal plans which will permit sales 
of U.S. wheat for foreign currencies. 
However, with supplies moving out 
from Commodity Credit Corp. 
stocks, the market effect of sales is 
minimized, and the only impact is 
the long-range prospect of ultimately 
reducing the burdensome _ supplies. 
Sales of CCC-owned wheat under the 
special export program announced 
late in 1953 total almost 77 million 
bushels, USDA reported last week. 

Receipts Lighter 

Wheat receipts at primary mar- 
kets totaled 8.9 million bushels for 
the week ended Sept. 30, compared 
with 10.6 million the previous week 
and 8.3 million for the comparable 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Futures Move Up; 


Cash Premiums Higher 


Damage to Northern Crops, Delay in Seeding 
1955 Winter Wheat Contribute to Firmness 


week a year earlier. At Minneapolis 
receipts tapered off, with 1,885 cars 
of all classes in at Minneapolis and 
1,663 at Duluth. 

Smaller offerings, coupled with 
some improvement in demand _ re- 
sulted in higher premium ranges for 
spring wheat as compared with the 
futures. Trading basis on ordinary 
wheat was 2@3¢ bu. stronger while 
13% protein and higher lots were 
up 4@5¢ bu. On Oct. 1 the trading 
ranges on No. 1 dark northern spring 
or No. 1 northern spring with 58-lb. 
test weight was as follows: Ordinary 
10@15¢ over December, 12% pro- 
tein 12@16¢ over, 13% protein 194 
26¢ over, 14% protein 26@34¢ over, 
15% 354 43¢ over, 16% protein 454 
53¢ over. Test weight premiums ran 
2¢ for each pound over 58 lb. while 
discounts were 3@7¢ for each pound 
under 58 down to 50 Ib. Below 50 Ib., 
test weight discounts were 5@7¢ for 
each pound. The average protein con- 
tent of the hard red spring wheat 


tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 13.66%, and the durum 
10.96%. 

Bids for cash durum continued 


firm and unchanged, with all offer- 
ings down to 51-lb. test weight readi- 
ly taken. Bids based on test weight 
are shown on page 14. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis on Oct. 1 
is shown in the accompanying table, 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 








Ordinary oe ea bee @ . $2.52% @2.57% 
12% Protein 254% @2.58% 
13% Protein 2.614% @2.68% 
14% Protein ° 2.684% @2.76% 
15% Protein ...... 2.77% @2.85% 
16% Protein ...... 2.87% @2.95% 
Protein premium for over 16% 1¢ each 
% %. 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
OO: Be. sdaetanddedakess 4¢ premium 
Se Um. «869s eeseasecns ° 2¢ premium 
57 Ib : sees sae 3¢ discount 
Ty Seder eoeese os 7¢ discount 
i. a oe 12¢ discount 
) Ib Reaae . rr 17¢ discount 
53 Ib as sean ive 22¢ discount 
3 th. . cane se 27¢ discount 
51 Ib 32¢ discount 
50 Ib 


37¢ discount 


Under 60 Ib pound lower 


5@7¢ each 


Other Discounts 
Damage—%@1¢ each 1% 
Moisture—1l1¢ each 4% on 14 to 


moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 


14% % 
14% % 


Trend Firmer 

The price trend for cash wheat 
again was firmer at Kansas City. 
Both premiums and the basic future 
gained strength during the past week. 
The December future opened last 
week at $2.28%, reached a low of 
$2.26%2 and closed at the top for the 
period of $2.29% on Oct. 4. Ad- 
vances in the premiums varied from 
14@5¢ higher. Main advances were 
taken in ordinary and high protein 
of undesirable milling types. Offer- 
ings suitable for mills ranged a cent 
higher. To illustrate the advance, 
ordinary No. 1 dark and hard winter 
ranged 1@2%¢ over December on 
Sept. 27 and 3% @4'%¢ over on Oct. 4. 
For 12.5% protein the advance was 
from 10@41¢ over to 12@42¢ over, 
while the big change came in 14%, 
which went from 16@47¢ over to 21 
a 48¢ over. Offerings of nearly every 
type of cash wheat were scarce, and 
in spite of the market exceeding some 
loan values there was little improve- 
ment in producer selling. Receipts last 
week totaled 627 cars, against 687 in 
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CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


; Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S 


Sept. 27 

Oct. 1 

1954 
Northwest 741,642 
Southwest 1,260,928 
Buffalo 607.904 
Central and Southeast 38,106 
North Pacific Coast 302,451 
Totals 3,451,031 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 


*Revised 


- Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 


Sept Sept. 28 
Oct, 1 Previous Oct. 2, 
1954 week 1953 
Northwest 100 10 a9 
Southwest 97 10 7 
Kuffalo 132 130 117 
Central and & E AO 5 wo 
N. Pacific Coast s6 10 
Totals ox 101 97 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Rept 'T-Oet 1 70.450 260,480 93 
Previous week 279,850 82.836 161 
Year ago 74,850 84,412 103 
lwo vears ago 340,600 97,604 7 
ive-year average 100 
ren-year average 101 


0) Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Inclading Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Sept Tet 1 1.021.350 1,000,448 99 
Previous week 1,021,350 1.020 058 100 
Year ago 1,021,500 976.948 96 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 952,733 94 
Five-year average os 
Ten-year average 97 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
cinia, Georgia and eastern Missour! 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Sept 27 -Oct 1 671,400 538.106 RO 
Previous week 671,400 *569.110 &S 
Year ago 671,000 607,296 90 
Two years ago 871,400 71,098 85 
Five-year average &5 
Ten-year average 83 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Sept 7 -dbet 1 159 500 607,904 132 
Previous week $59,500 601,399 136 
Year ago 159,500 52,967 117 
Two years ago 159,800 23.166 115 
Five-year average 115 
Ten-year average 103 


expressed in percentages 





Sept. 28 Sept % Rept 0 

*Previous Oct, 2 Oct. 3 et. 4 

week 1953 1952 1951 
T72, 887 737,983 804,989 800,527 
1,302,894 1,261,358 1,250,337 1,295,967 
601,399 fy 067 623 165 428.445 
669,110 607,396 571,008 645,250 
361,872 274,779 24,181 202,251 
3,598,162 3,434,483 3,463,770 1,362,418 
76 76 76 76 


Crop year flour production 
P July l to 


Sept. 29 sept. 30 
Oct, 3 Oct. 4 Oct. 1 et 
1952 1951 1054 1955 
97 we 8,081 525 0,199 238 
90 o5 16,356,76 15,807,387 





113 9% 7,005 825 6,521,069 


aS Al 7.029.066 7,453,665 
a6 go 1,888,108 3,531,310 
os 91 43,261,982 42,843,209 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Sept LT Cet 1 232,500 263,796 115 
Previous week 232,500 *281,952 121 
Year ago 282,500 261,965 92 
Two Years ago ose 500 107.190 108 
Vive-year average 101 
Ten-year average 06 


*Revised 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn 


cluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa 

§-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Sept, 27-Oct 1 181,250 477,846 wu 

Previous week 181,250 "490 935 101 

Year ago 546 250 176,018 a7 

Two years ago 52.000 197,799 91 

Five-year average 91 

Ten-year average as 


*Revised 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North 


Pacifie Coast 








Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 

6-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Sept. 27-Oct. 1.. 216,000 181,941 84 
Previous week 215,000 222,266 103 
Year ago 230,000 158,691 73 
Two years ago 236,000 197,576 86 
Five-year average ao 
Ten-year average 91 

*Revised 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Sept 27 -Ovet l 133,000 120,516 on 
Previous week 133,000 *129,607 96 
Year ago 133 200 114 ORK a7 
lwo years aro 122.000 116,606 96 
ive-vear average 87 
Ten-year average 87 


*Revised 


MILLPERD OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for 
with season total of (1) principal mille tn 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y 


week ending Oct. 1, 


and prior two weeks, together 


Nebraska, Kaneas and Oklahoma and the cities 
principal 
including Minneapolis 
Production computed on the basia of 72% 


mille of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mille of 
flour extraction 





r-—Bouthwest* ¢ Northwesat* Hiuffalot Combined** 

Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 

production todate production to date production to date production to date 

Sept 7-Ovt, 1, 25,535 333,719 14,96 178,560 12,268 137,628 2,768 649.90 
Prev. week $20,363 $15,697 11,872 153,832 
Two wks. age >, 620 15.584 1.142 61,236 

1953 42 321,90 16,247 187,474 11,073 130,560 51,902 629,056 

1952 >», 319 $44,257 16,147 200,662 10,019 135 314 51,485 680,739 

1951 f 4% 19,675 16.092 O1,131 a ; 144,049 2,887 GHS.855 

1950 24,133 $66,355 13,583 197,574 8.134 122,467 15,706 676,396 

*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. TtAll mills. tRevised 
the previous period and 590 a year Wheat markets of the Pacific 


ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Oct. 1 
is shown in the accompanying table: 





No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.30% @2.79% 
Ne > Dark and Hard 19% a 
Ne $ loark nd Hard hy 
No. 4 Dark and Hard a 
No. 1 Red ‘ 
No. 2 Red % 
No } Red a 
No. 4 Red 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Oct. 4 at $2.59@2.60, delivered Texas 
common points, with 13% protein at 
a 2¢ premium. Demand improved 
slightly, with offerings also some- 
what more abundant. 


Northwest continue to be quiet with 
little export business going on. Jap- 
anese buyers took only barley Jast 
week, confining their purchases of 
wheat to Canada. Chief concern in 
the Pacific Northwest is wet wheat 
and what to do with it. Possibly 
10% of the wheat crop was badly 
damaged by wet weather and is not 
eligible for the government loan. 
Weather has been ideal the past 
week for harvesting operations, but 
some of the wheat has been so badly 
damaged that it will not be har- 


vested. Conditions are the worst in 
over 30 years, but a larger part of 
the wheat crop was harvested. 
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ACTOR 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MEETS “BOSS”—Television actor Mickey Rooney found a good 


audience In Minneapolis recently as he met Paul Gerot, president of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc. The Rooney television show is being sponsored by Pillsbury 
in cooperation with the Green Giant Co. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





George Smutny, Minneapolis, sales 
engineer, Entoleter Division, Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Co., won a 
Minneapolis fishing contest for the 
biggest northern pike of the 1954 
season. Mr. Smutny caught the pike, 
which weighed in at 27 lb., 2 oz., in 
Lake Nipigon in Canada. His prizes 
included fishing equipment and a 
plastic duck boat. 


Baum, vice president and 
general manager, William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutehinson, Kansas, 
spent last week conferring with sev- 
eral of the mill’s sales representa- 
tives in the Philadelphia area, 


Herman Steen, vice president, 
Millers National Federation, Chi- 
cago, has returned from visiting mills 
in Ohio, western New York and 
Michigan 


Jacques Schneider, mill manager 


from Interlaken, Switzerland, was a 
visitor in the Millers National Feder- 
ation offices, Chicago, Oct. 1 


H. S. Faulkner, vice-president in 
charge of product control for south- 
ern region, General Mills, Inc., Okla- 
homa City, has returned with Mrs. 
Faulkner from a vacation with rela 
tives in Montana. 


Roy Dunn, regional purchasing 
agent of General Mills, Inc., Okla- 
homa City, has returned from a va- 
cation in California and Yellowstone 
Park. 

é 


Cullen Thomas, products control 
department manager, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis and P. E. O’Brien, 
southwest regional grocery products 
manager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, were recent Oklahoma City 
visitors. 





U.S. Government Officials Hold to 
Forecast of Heavy Soybean Exports 


By JOHN OIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


W ASHINGTON—Last week's forecast of big potential soybean 
exports appears to have provoked unhappy rumblings in soybean 
processing circles. Government sources had told this reporter that the 
export movement of soybeans this crop year would reach a mini- 
mum of 50 million bushels and that there was a potential 100-million- 
bushel limit if present price relationships were maintained and the 


U.S. did not 
straints 


impose artificial re- 


A recheck of information available 
here and inquiries at even higher 
international U.S. government sources 
confirm the previous story on bean 
exports. The only bearish factor— 
unknown and still to be disclosed 

is the USDA attitude toward 


beans as a surplus commodity for sale 
under provisions of Public Law 480— 
the surplus disposal law. USDA is 
still in a tangle on the surplus dis- 
posal commodity list. 

At the same time, processors—un- 





happy over the report that bean ex 
ports may reach to the 100-million- 
bushel mark and have a firm fixed 
goal of 50 million bushels—may ob- 
tain some comfort and solace in a 
private trade report to this office 
which discloses an export estimate 
for the 1954-55 crop year of not 
more than 35 million bushels of 
beans. 


Stick to Earlier Forecast 


Government experts, when in- 
formed of this private estimate, clung 


to their earlier forecast. 

This office, on the basis of im- 
partial government opinion, sees a 
minimum export of soybeans at 50 
million bushels and a probable level 
reaching up to 75 million. 

The same government officials 
quoted last week again confirm their 
previous position, saying that western 
European buying will continue up to 
$3.50 bu. U.S. This buying reflects 
the major share of forward export 
sales for October-December. The 
main impact of Far East require- 
ments is yet to be reflected. 


—@READ iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


New York Bakers Club 
Plays Golf Despite Rain 


NEW YORK—Despite a downpour 
earlier in the day, approximately 65 
persons took no heed of the weather 
to attend the outdoor meeting of the 
3akers Club, Inc., held Sept. 16 at 
the Apawamis Club, Rye, N.Y. Emil 
Fink, Fink Baking Corp., club presi- 
dent, presided as chairman. 

New members elected were Theo- 
dore G. Hechel, New York; Hugh G 
Oldach, Philadelphia; Kenneth N. 
Sausville, E. Paterson, New Jersey; 
and Alfred Siegel, New York 

Vice-chairman of the golf commit- 
tee was Morris Messing, Messing 
Bakeries, Inc., who presented prizes 
to top players in three classes. Win- 
ners were: Class A, first prize, J. 
Fisher, Standard Brands, Inc., and 
second prize, R. Schaberg, Excelsior 
Engineering Co.; Class B, first prize, 
Morris Messing, Messing Bakeries, 
Inc., and second prize, W. E. Kelly, 
Standard Brands, Inc.; Class C, first 
prize, J. Robert Kitchen, Nashua 
Corp., and second prize, J. E. Mapes, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

The “kickers” prize for members 
was won by C. A. McBride, J. H. Day 
Co., while J. Schiffert, guest of N. W. 
Postweiler, Riegel Paper Corp., was 
awarded guest prize. A. M. Grean, 
Jr.. Ward Baking Co., won a set of 
golf clubs as a raffle prize, and E. W. 
Schmitt, Corn Products Sales Co., 
was awarded door prize at the dinner 
meeting 

“Floridians” present at the meeting 
included E. B. Nicolait, Anheuser- 
3usch, Inc.; R. K. Stritzinger, former 
chairman of the board, Continental 
Baking Co., and G. W. Wheeler, Bak- 
ers Review. 

It was announced that the New 
York special train to the 1954 Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. convention in Chi- 
cago will leave New York from Grand 
Central Station on Oct. 16 at 3:30 
p.m. (EST) 

The next outdoor meeting of the 
club will be held at the North Shore 
Country Cub, Douglaston, Long 
Island, Oct. 28. The Sept. 16 meeting 
was through the courtesy of George 
Faunce, Jr., Continental Baking Co., 
J. Fisher, Standard Brands, Inc., A. 
M. Grean, Jr., Ward Baking Co., L 
T. Melly, Ward Baking Co., and J. A 
Lee, Standard Brands, Inc 
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Oklahoma Bakers Plan 
Oct. 27 Convention 


OKMULGEE The Oklahoma 
Bakers Assn. will hold a convention 
at the Oklahoma School of Baking 
here Oct. 27, according to an an- 
nouncement by the officers and John 
C. Summers, manager of the baking 
department of Oklahoma A & M Col- 
lege school of technical training. 

One of the demonstrations, slated 
to take place early in the morning, 
will be on the new fermentation pro- 
cesses in bread production. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 








change: 
Sept. Oct. 
27%, 1, 
1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine. 39% 26 38 39% 
Allis-Chaimers 67% 454%, 67% 65% 
Pfd. $3.25 134% 93% 134% 112% 
Am. Cyanamid 53% 43% 50%, 49% 
Pfd. 109% 110 
A-D-M Co. 32! 122%, 40% 
Borden S74 68% Gay 
Cont, Baking Co. 23% 20% 23% 22% 
Pfd, $5.50 99 90% 98% 99 
Corn Prod. Ref, Co. 84 714, 84 82% 
Pid. $7 183 174% 183 
Dow Chemical 444% 33% 41% 41 
Gen, Baking Co. il Hy, 9%, 9% 
Pid, $8 148%, 135%, 136% 137 
Gen, Foods Corp. 80%, 56% 73% 73% 
Gen, Mills, Ine. 70% 66%, 68 68 
Merck & Co, 22 17% 19% 19% 
Pid, $4 106%, 98 106 105% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 434, 36% 41 10%, 
Pfd, $7 180 180 120 180 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 47% 35 42%, 42% 
Procter & Gamble 964% 6% 0K 92%, 
Quaker Onts Co. 33%, «28 31% 31% 
Pid. 86 153% 1535%% 1535%% 153% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 334% 20% 33% 33! 4 
Std. Brands, Ine. 36%, 28% 36%, 36% 
Sterling Drug 44% 36% 42% 43 
Ptd, $3.50 97% 91% 95 
Sunsh. Bise., Ine. 82% 71% 81% 80% 
United Biscuit : 
of America 10 27 27%, 27% 
Victor Ch. Works 35% 26%, 32%, 32% 
Ward Baking Co. 24% 19% 22% 21% 


Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Cream of Wheat 


28 28%, 
Dow Chemical, 84 A Pfd. 106%, 107% 
Gen, Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 99 100 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 3% Pfd. 136 142 
Gen, Mills, Ine., 5% Ptd 128% 124 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. VO%, 91% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 101%, 10314 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 97 9 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 10” 103 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd, 9 95% 
United Biscuit of 
America, $4.50 Pfd. 105 106 
Victor Ch, Works, $3.50 Pfd. 94% 95% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 104 105 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
Sept. Oct. 
27, i, 
1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bise, Corp. mm, 2% 1% is 
Great A&P Ten Co. 140% 132 139 139% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 22% +18 20 20 
Pfd, $8 138 138 138 138 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Great A&P Ten Co., 8 Pid. 197 200 
Hathaway Bak. Inc., “A” 6% 6% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
. Y. OS Pra. 10314 165 
Omar, Ine. 17% 18 
Wagner Baking Co, nae 5% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 108 1o9y, 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants i™ 8%, 


CANADIAN STOCKS 





Sept. Sept 

1j, 24, 

1954 1954 1954 

High Low Close Close 

Canada Bread 5.40 3.25 
Pfd, 5 x 53 
Can, Food Pr., Pid. 64 36 

Catelli Food, A 22% 21% 

B 32% 32% 
Cons. Bakeries YY, 8 
Federal Grain 28 27 
Gen, Bakeries 7! 7 
Int. Milling, Pfd. ed 86 
Lake of the Woods 38 38 
Maple Leaf Milling 10 10 
Pid. 102 xY 102 101 

MeCabe Grain, A 18 12% 16% b% 
Ogilvie Flour 35% 30% 35% 35 
rtd, 165 150 165 165 
Toronto Elevs. 17 13 16 17 
United Grain, A 18.37! 16.00 17% 17 
Weston, George ot s4u% AT nO 

Pid, 4%% 103 95%, 102%, 162% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 


net traded 
Bid Asked 


Canadian Bakeries 10% 10% 
Canadian Food Prod ‘cts 1.80 2.06 
Canadian Food Products, A ‘ 5, 
Federal Grain, Pfd. 28%, 29% 
Inter City Bakeries 13 14 
Lake of the Woods 146% 
McCabe Grain, B 16 20 
Mid Pacific Grain 23 2 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 119 

Standard Brands 35% 35% 
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BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as con 
led by the seeretary of the Chicago Board 

rade Sept ! 1954 cane 4 omitted) 
Wheat Rye Barl’y 


Ktuffa 106 


s week sf 345 
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W. E. Long Co. Sponsors 
Production Conference 


CHICAGO--A conference for bak- 
ery production men will be held under 
the sponsorship of the W. E. Long 
Co. at the Bismarck Hotel here Nov. 
1-3. 

The purpose of the conference is 
to provide clients of the W. E. Long 
Co. with an opportunity to study im- 
provements in operational methods 
and to become better acquainted with 
new developments in bakery produc- 
tion, according to Rowland J. Clark, 
director of the Long products control 
department, who will serve as gener- 
al chairman of the conference. 

Two new developments to be dis- 
cussed on the program are: The 
ADMI Stable Ferment Baking Pro- 
cess, presented by Lester McLaren 
of The American Dry Milk Institute; 
and the Bulk Handling of Flour, to be 
discussed by Ralph S. Herman, vice 
president of General Mills, Inc. 

“Baking Fresh Flour vs. Baking 
Aged Flour,” a subject presently be- 
ing debated throughout the industry, 
will be the topic of a discussion pe- 
riod, 

A recent invention for removing 
double doughs from the make-up pro- 
cedure will be demonstrated through 
moving pictures, by J. M. Bumgard- 
ner, production superintendent of the 
Cross Baking Co., Montpelier, Vt. 

Victor E. Marx, secretary of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, will be a featured speaker with 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID ° FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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7 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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Feed Sales in Wisconsin Gain 


an address on production organiza- 
tion, entitled, “You Can't Do It 
Alone.” 

W. E. Long production supervisors 
Albert Burdett, Basil Edwards, Louie 
Hilbun and Oscar Frisinger are slated 
to lead discussions on a wide range 
of production procedures and cost 
control. 

Douglas J. Kirk and Frank J. 
Gruber, both of the products control 
division's Chicago staff, will lead dis- 
cussions on the significance of ingred- 
ients and their characteristics, and on 
products analysis and scoring. 
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Nabisco Sets Up 
New Marketing Plan 


NEW YORK The National Bis- 
cuit Co. will start distributing its 
cereal and dog food products to 
wholesale grocers and chain store 
warehouses this Fall on the Pacific 
Coast, George H. Coppers, president, 
announced recently. The company 
plans to expand the operation even- 
tually to the rest of the country. 

A separate division, named the 
Special Products division, National 
Biscuit Co., has been created to di- 
rect the marketing of Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat, Nabisco 100% Bran, 
and the Milk-Bone and Pal dog food 
lines, and will be headed by Hal M. 
Chase, genera] manager. Mr. Chase 
has been the company’s director of 
marketing since 1947. 

Distribution of perishable and 
semi-perishable products, inc:uding 
cracker and cookie lines, will con- 
tinue directly to retail outlets by the 
company’s sales force. 

The new form of distribution marks 
the first time in Nabisco’s 57 years 
of operation that an appreciable 
amount of its products will be dis- 
tributed other than directly to re- 
tailers and by its own sales organiza- 
tion. 


———=—S READ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


KANSAS FIRM TO EXPAND 

CLAY CENTER, KANSAS— Mar- 
shall’s, Inc., a grain firm here, will 
build a new 200,000-bu. elevator, ac- 
cording to Lloyd Starkweather, presi- 
dent of the firm. The contract has 
been awarded to the Sampson Con- 
struction Co., Salina, Kansas. Com- 
pletion date has been slated for Jan. 
1. The new structure will give the 
firm a total capacity of 550,000 bu. 











90 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 





MADISON, WIS.--Sales of formula 
feed in Wisconsin in 1953 showed a 
gain over the 1952 volume, according 
to the feed sales report issued re- 
cently by the Wisconsin Department 
of Agriculture. 

Boosted by the mixed feed tonnage 
gain, retail sales of all commercial 
feed showed an increase of 30,000 
tons over 1952. Commercial feed in- 
cludes unmixed protein feeds and 
other feeds as well as formula feeds. 

W. B. Griem of the feed and fer- 
tilizer section of the department of 
agriculture reported that retail com- 
mercial feed sales in the state totaled 
948,929 tons in 1953—an increase of 
3.2% over the previous year. The 
sales did not quite equal the 1951 
sales of 953,812 tons but were larger 
than the volume in any other year 
since 1946. 

Sales of formula feeds continued 
to increase, going from 649,961 tons 
in 1952 to 688,484 tons in 1953. This 
represents a gain of some 38,000 tons 
or almost 6% over 1952. 

Mixed feed sales in 1953 repre- 
sented 72.56% of total commercial 
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feed sales. In 1952 mixed feed repre- 
sented 70.7% of the total. 

Poultry feeds, dairy feeds, mixed 
supplements and hog feeds all showed 
an increase in 1953 over 1952, but 
there was a drop in the tonnage of 
mineral feeds, calf feeds and miscel- 
laneous mixed feeds. 

In the unmixed high protein class 
of feeds there was an increase in 
total sales to 148,024 tons in 1953, 
the gain being accounted for chiefly 
by increased sales of linseed oil meal. 

Sales of low protein unmixed feeds 
and of unclassified feeds showed a 
decline. 

The cash value of the commercial 
feeds sold in the state last year would 
be about $75 million. Some 45.5% of 
the mixed feeds used in the state in 
1953 were produced in Wisconsin. 
This compared with 45% in 1952. 
BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF Lire 
NEW ELEVATOR 

GAYLORD, KANSAS—Work will 
begin on a 200,000-bu. grain elevator 
here. It will be built by the Frieling 
Grain Co, to replace the elevator de- 
stroyed by fire just before harvest 
this summer. 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
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Truck Transport 
of Grain 


By FRED G. GURLEY 
President of the Santa Fe Railroad 


(From An Address Delivered at the 
Seventh Annual Symposium 
Sponsored by the Chicago 
Board of Trade) 


AIL service has always been one 
of the keystones of the com- 


modity markets. Its reliability has 
been one of the chief contributors 


to the orderliness and stability of 
transactions conducted through the 
markets. When grain is drawn away 
from the railroad by competing forms 
of transportation it is also very large- 
ly drawn away from the commodity 
markets, and both businesses suffer 
from the diversion. 

Accurate statistics on the volume 
of the various types of grain being 
trucked are difficult to find, but we 
know that very substantial amounts 
of both coarse grains and wheat are 
moving by highway carriers. These 
are not merely short local move- 
ments. There is a tremendous vol- 
ume of corn moving by truck from 
the Towa-Nebraska-Missouri area in- 
to the Southwest and to the Gulf for 
export. Millions of pounds of sor- 
ghum grains are moving by truck 
trom West Texas to the Pacific Coast 
for consumption in mills and feed 
lots 

A few years ago the railroads 
handled this traffic, and sales were 


made through established market 
channels. Now much of the truck 
grain is handled by itinerant mer- 


chandisers who buy the grain from 
the country elevator and sell it to 
the miller or feed lot operator, com- 
pletely bypassing the markets. 
Exempt from Regulation 

The railroads recognize the vital 
need for highway transportation, but 
they want no one to forget that gov- 
ernmental policy forces them to com- 
pete with the highway operators on 
an unequal and unfair footing. The 
trucker who is siphoning off the 
grain traffic from West Texas to 
the Pacific Coast, and often bypass- 
ing the markets in the process, is 
not a regulated carrier whose op- 
erations were found to be required 
by the public convenience and neces- 
sity and whose rates are open to 
scrutiny and subject to control. In- 
stead he is an exempt operator, free 
from economic and rate regulation, 
offering his services as and when he 
pleases and not as a common carrier 
but as a free lance. Many are haul- 
ers of fruits and vegetables from 
Arizona and California into the Mid- 
west, who seek return loads to pay 
for the trip back. 

With neither ceiling above nor floor 
below their rates, and with no re- 
quirement of tariff publication or 
even disclosure of their rates, these 
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operators can and do compete ad 
lib with the railroads and with each 


other, charging what the circum- 
stances call for at the time and 
place. There is neither regularity 


nor dependability in the service, be- 
cause these operators do not bear 
the common carrier burden of serv- 
ing indiscriminately year in and year 
out, in fair weather and in foul, in 
yzood times and in bad. They pick and 
choose the traffic which they will 
handle according to their own eco- 
nomic incentives, and not in relation 
to their patrons’ needs. 

“An Insuperable Disadvantage” 

It does not take an astute busi- 
nessman to see that orderly com- 
modity marketing is extremely dif- 
ficult in such a situation, nor do you 
need to be a profound student of 
transportation economics to see that 
the railroads are at an almost in- 
superable disadvantage in meeting 
this type of competition. 

Nevertheless, this is deliberate gov- 
ernment policy. Haulers of agricul- 
tural commodities are exempt by 
specific provision of law from eco- 
nomic and rate regulation at the 








hands of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, while the railroads are 
subject to regulation at almost ev- 
ery turn. It is a little more than 
difficult to reconcile these harsh re- 
alities of our life with the congres- 
sional declaration of national trans- 
portation policy, which calls for “fair 
and impartial regulation’ and for 
the discouragement of “unfair or de- 
structive competitive practices.” It is 
a great mistake to think of the agri- 
cultural exemption merely as a con- 
cession that allows the farmer to 
haul his produce to market free of 
regulatory red tape. It is in fact a 
powerful weapon for destructive com- 
petition in the hands of for-hire op- 
erators. We believe that for-hire 
carriers should meet on equal terms 
in the market place, whether they 
offer their services in the transporta- 
tion of agricultural commodities or 
other traffic. 
Carrier Subsidization 

But as you well know, the rail- 
roads and trucks would not meet on 
equal terms even if rate regulation 
were uniform and impartial. The sub- 
sidization of highway carriers through 








Looking Backward 


into the files of The Northwestern Miller .... . 








25 Years Ago: 


Staff changes: Arthur S. Purves, 
eastern manager of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, became general field 
representative with offices in New 
York City. His successor as mana- 
ger was Wayne G. Martin, Jr., St. 
Louis manager. Arthur F. G. Raikes, 
assistant manager at Kansas City, 
went to St. Louis to succeed Mr. 
Martin there. 

Mathieu Luchsinger, president of 
the Netherlands Association of Flour 
Importers, and former member of the 
firm of Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., 
Amsterdam, Holland, was dead at the 
age of 72. He had been prominent 
in the flour trade of the Netherlands 
for 45 years. J. P. Meurs, his former 
business associate, succeeded him as 
head of the Netherlands Association 
of Flour Importers. 


75 YEARS AGO: 


The Northwestern Miller editor- 
ially supported the use of the cental 
to supplant the bushel in grain trad- 
ing, a change that had been approved 
and was being promoted by the New 
York Chamber of Commerce. An 
effort to obtain statutory enactment 
in Congress failed. 

Letter to the Editor: Can anybody 
give a good reason why a “mill buck- 
et” should be made so light and thin 
as to require a band around its edges 


to keep it in shape and hold it to- 
gether? Why not make scoop-shovels 
of tin and then bungle up the edges 
with a lot of hoop-iron and rivets as 
well; or rather, why not make “mill 
elevator buckets” of material stiff 
enough to keep in shape and wear 
well without encumbering it with 
bands and rivets, which makes it 
work hard and wear out belts and 
boxes faster. 

The milling world was agog over 
preparations for a great milling ex- 
hibition planned for Cincinnati in 
1880. 

An English journal frankly gave 
credit to American genius for at least 
15 inventions and discoveries which, 
it said, had been adopted all over 
the world. These triumphs of Ameri- 
can genius were thus enumerated: 
First, the cotton gin; second, the 
planing machine; third, the grass 
mower and grain reaper; fourth, the 
rotary printing press; fifth, naviga- 
tion by steam; sixth, hot air or ca- 
loric engine; seventh, the sewing ma- 
chine; eighth, the India rubber in- 
dustry; ninth, the machine for manu- 
facture of horse shoes; tenth, the 


sand .blast for carving; eleventh, the 
gauge lathe; twelfth, the grain eleva- 
tor; thirteenth, artificial ice manufac- 
ture on a large scale; fourteenth, the 
electro-magnet and its practical ap- 
plication; fifteenth, the composing 
machine for printers. 
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federal, state and local highway 
building programs and policies de- 
stroys the possibility of such equal- 
ity. Repeated studies have proved to 
all fair-minded persons that the car- 
riers doing business over the public 
highways are not paying their propor- 
tionate share of the cost of high- 
way construction and maintenance, 
and thereby are transferring an es- 
sential part of their business expense 
to the public treasuries, to be borne 
very largely by the discriminatorily 
high taxes which the owners of pri- 
vate automobiles have to pay for the 
use of the highways. The govern- 
ment does not build and maintain 
our right of way, nor your business 
establishments, yet from a recent 
speech of Vice President Nixon, we 
are on the verge of a $50 billion 
highway expansion program which 
will provide hundreds of miles of im- 
proved right of way to competitors 
of the railroads for hauling com- 
modities around and past established 
commodity markets. 

In this age of automotive travel 
we cannot abandon highway planning 
and building. We can, however, insist 
that the beneficiaries of the vast pub- 
lic expenditures pay a fairly com- 
puted user charge for the business 
facility so furnished to them. We 
currently have in contemplation the 
construction of a new entrance into 
Dallas, Texas, from the north to try 
to improve our service to that grow- 
ing community. It will involve the 
building of about 48 miles of new 
railroad at a cost of $6% million. 
That money will come from our own 
treasury, not out of taxpayers’ pock- 
ets. It comes from charges assessed 
for services to grain shippers, and 
others—it comes from what is left 
in the treasury after paying high 
federal income taxes. We like to 
think of such Santa Fe improve- 
ment and expansion programs as 
progress that pays its own way. 
There would be nothing unfair in a 


governmental policy that required 
our competitors to pay their own 
Way. 

e ® ® 


The Library of Congress, seeking 
to rival “She sells sea shells,” comes 
up with this tongue-twister: “Silly 
Sally swiftly shooed seven silly 
sheep. The seven silly sheep Silly 
Sally shooed ehilly-shallied south.” 


e @ * 
WRONG INTERPRETATION 


The waitress cried out, “Adam and 
Eve 
On a raft. Wreck ’em.” Could I be- 
lieve 
She would strand the pair on a lonely 
coast? 
Ah, no, she was ordering buttered 
toast 
And telling the cook in the kitchen to 
plop 
A couple of scrambled eggs on top. 
—Grace V. Watkins. 
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A PROGRAM FOR RETIREMENT 

ETIREMENT from active business or profes- 

sional careers at age limits arbitrarily im- 
posed as a matter of policy or casually adopted 
as an expedient of health or convenience have 
resulted in many regrettable financial and psy- 
chological dislocations. As society has become 
increasingly aware, the problems created have 
been calling for more and more serious study. 
Meantime, individuals have been producing a 
heartening record of personal solutions for retire- 
ment problems, and the development of outstand- 
ing personal approaches and procedures has be- 
gun to point the way to what may become a new 
and satisfyingly remedial area of personal philoso- 
phy. 

One of the most notable pioneers in this 
philosophical reaction comes to attention in the 
person of Dr. C. H. Bailey, who last year reached 
the official retirement age at the University of 
Minnesota, where he had been dean and director 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Bailey's connection with the University 
of Minnesota was the culmination of a distin- 
guished career as research chemist, educator and 
author. He had held numerous positions of leader- 
ship in the world of cereal chemistry and had re- 
ceived many special awards and honors. When the 
official retirement age of the University con- 
fronted him, Dr. Bailey found that he still had a 
head full of questions about flour and dough—-the 
ways they act, and why—and it is at this point 
that his philosophy of retirement begins to take 
effect. The finding of answers to the head-full of 
questions takes on the aspect of recreation, if 
this word can be rightly used to describe it, and 
for Dr. Bailey it really seems to be more fun to 
tackle the unsolved problems than any recrea- 
tional frivolity he can think of. In consequence 
he is back at the General Mills laboratory bench 
at which he labored for many years before he 
became vice director of the Minnesota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, and later on a Uni- 
versity dean 

To those for whom work is always work and 
never play, Dr. Bailey’s procedure may not seem 
convincing as a retirement program. Such persons 
should remind themselves thet the difference 
between hobby and horse may not always be 
clearly distinguishable, and that all play and no 
work probably can make Jack as dull a boy as 
if the matter were stated the other way around 
in the customary manner 

At any rate it must not be casually assumed 
that Dr. Bailey is going back to work. It is 
nearer the mark to say that he rejects the com- 
monplace over-simplification of the idea of re 
tirement. He must have felt very much at “ome 
and at ease when he walked jauntily into the 
General Mills Research Laboratories one day last 
month, past the office from which he had once 
directed the entire operation. 

“Inside the laboratory,” writes a General Mills 
commentator (Gloria Gershun, in the September 
issue of The Modern Millwheel, employee publica- 
tion of General Mills), “he hung up his coat, put 
on the white smock that is the universal trademark 
of the working research man, and smiled happily. 
He was about to begin enjoying his first real 
freedom in more than half a century. (Those 50 
years were the time he spent in his active and 
highly productive career.) 

“Now,” he chortled, “I’m free to test some 
of these ideas that have been turning over in my 
mind for years.’ He intends to “putter,” he claims, 
but the Bailey idea of puttering is to stand at a 
laboratory bench and continue to push into the 
endless mysteries of science. “Once a researcher, 
always a researcher,” he explains 

The real reason is the curiosity that spurred 
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him to a distinguished career. This curiosity just 
isn't ready for retirement, and Dr. Bailey has 
found that he might as well take it into a labora- 
tory at regular intervals and turn it loose. 

Dr. Bailey joined General Mills in 1929 as 
first director of research and, during his years 
with the company, played a key role in the de- 
velopment of many products and processes. Some 
of these were the Ferm-A-Sured process for flour, 
production of vitamin D, development of the 
wheat germ product called Embo, plus Bisquick 
and Cheerios. 

Dr. Bailey feels at home in his retirement 
resort for another reason. At his elbow is one of 
the world’s most complete collections of scien- 
tific writings on flour milling and biochemistry 
This is the collectidn he presentcd to General 
Mills in 1940, for the use of the company’s re- 
search workers, many of whom he trained. In the 
collection, very properly, are his own technical 
publications, which number more than 300. 

Have fun, Dr. Bailey! 





BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FROM CROPS TO CONCRETE 

ITH surpluses of agricultural production 
W. present cause of worry for many gov- 
ernment people, the thought that some day we 
may need all of this production, and more, seems 
distant and unreal. Yet, in looking ahead only a 
few years to the time when our population is 
expected to reach the 200 million mark, it seems 
reasonable to consider some of the obvious and 
rather disturbing implications. 

One important factor is the increasing use 
of farm lands in the building of new highways 
and other roadways in various parts of the coun- 
try. There is no argument about the need for 
more adequate roads, but in building them con- 
sideration should be given to the most economical 
use of land for these great projects. 

This fact is well-stated by H. C. M. Case, head 
of the department of agricultural economics at 
the University of Illinois, who suggests that we 
take a long look at our future needs for land. 

“We have used land extravagantly in the 
United States,” Mr. Case says, “especially for 
nonagricultural use. People do not feel the need 
to save land when there are surpluses of food 
and feed crops. 

“However, now is not too soon for us to realize 
that the time may come—and it may not be too 
far away—when we will experience a real need 
for land to produce food for our growing popula- 
tion. 

“Highways and railroads are big users of land 
When the railroads first pushed across the prairies, 
there was so much land that right-of-ways 10-20 
rods wide were not uncommon and much addi- 
tional land was given to companies to encourage 
them to build the railroads. No one thought of 
saving land.” 

Paved roads today are taking another wide 
strip of land out of agricultural production, es- 
pecially four-lane and super highways. 

“Of the 35,800,000 acres of land in Illinois,” 
Mr. Case says, “less than 31 million acres are in 
farms, Many acres are not fit for agriculture and 
can never be used for food production. Roads, 
railroads, cities and parks al] take their toll, and 
the number of both productive and nonproductive 
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acres being used for such purposes is rapidly in- 
creasing.” 

“What does this mean in land use?" Mr, Case 
asks, He answers by saying that when a railroad 
runs parallel to the two-lane highway, a strip of 
land 25 rods wide is frequently taken for the 
combined use. A strip 25 rods wide means 50 acres 
used in every mile, he computes. One strip the 
entire length of Illinois would represent 120 farms 
of 160 acres each. Soon some of these strips will 
run the whole length and breadth of the state. 

“With more super highways and toll roads in 
the planning and building stage, it’s time to con- 
sider taking the least amount of land necessary 
out of production,” the agricultural economist says. 

It is difficult at this time to see much urgency 
in conserving agricultural lands, but it is none too 
soon to look squarely at the fact that when we 
set aside such lands to meet today’s transportation 
needs we probably are removing them forever 
from productive use. 

BREAD i@ THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PARITY INDEX SHORTCOMINGS 
HAT the present parity index is an “inac- 
curate reflector of long-run changes in supply 
which are based on long-run changes in costs” was 
brought out recently by Geoffrey S. Shepherd of 
the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, 

“The index is deficient in two respects,” Mr. 
Shepherd declares. ‘The first respect in which the 
index is deficient is that it is only an index of 
prices paid by farmers—not an index of costs in- 
curred by farmers. For example, the index price of 
things farmers buy might stand at 100. But if 
farmers now buy twice as much machinery, fer- 
tilizers, ete., as they did in 1909-14, they'd be 
paying out an amount that should be represented 
by 200, not 100. The index shows only the prices, 
not the cost (prices multiplied by amounts) of 
things that farmers buy.” 

A second shortcoming of the present index, 
Mr. Shepherd observes, is that it’s a single index 
for the entire United States. It’s based on the 
prices of 180 goods and three services (interest, 
taxes and wages). Thus, the index shows the prices 
of goods and services for the “average” US. 
farmer. 

“But,” Mr. Shepherd notes, “actual farmers 
aren't average farmers. They're cotton farmers 
using cotton machinery, fertilizer and labor; 
they're corn belt farmers using corn planters, 
pickers, ete.; they're wheat farmers using ‘one- 
ways’ and combines; they're truck farmers, 
ranchers, fruit growers, ete.—each with his own 
list of goods and services purchased, differing from 
that of the others. The U.S. (average) index 
doesn't accurately represent any of them any more 
than the U.S. index of prices received accurately 
represents the price of corn, or the price of 
wheat or of any other single product.” 

“What's needed,” Mr. Shepherd explains, “is 
not only to convert the parity index into an index 
of costs but also to construct separate parity in- 
dexes of costs for each farm product. It’s just as 
erroneous to apply a single average index of costs 
to each one of the different farm products as it 
would be to apply the single U.S. average index of 
prices received to each one of the different farm 
products.” 

Mr. Shepherd points out that we already recog- 
nize the need to compute separate indexes of prices 
received for each farm product and have been do- 
ing so for 25 years or more. We need equally, he 
concludes, to compute separate indexes of costs 
incurred in the production of each farm product. 
Sounds simple, and there may be sense in it. But 
it also suggests a colossal addition to the official 
paper work of farming, which already, under pa- 
ternalistic government, has become American agri- 
culture's largest single operation. 
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Wi (Flour Union, Ltd.) 
) 
si ip Heerengracht 209 
y) (v7 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
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N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. * Industrie Maatschappy 


VY “MEELUNIE” 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 





IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 








Cable Address: “Torn, London 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDO ON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A BC Sth Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
569 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


business much preferred 
Glaskow 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,” 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LE ot H 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








_ 





W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, COKMN EXCHANGE CHAMBEKS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E., C, 3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 








CRAWFORD & LAW, LTD. 


, LONDON ,E. C. 3 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 


Corn Exchange Chambers 


50 Wellington Street 
and at 27, 
“CAMELLIA,” 


Cable Address Cilasgow 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, 


Cable Address 


ENG. 


“FENNELL,” Liverpool 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Oable Address: “Coventry,”’ London 











FLOUR anv CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANcHOR,”’ Belfast 


JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTpD, 
FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: "Dirtoma,"’ Glasgow 





Cable Address: “DoKreacn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON,E.C.3 














JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. & South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Code 
Riverside 


Cable Ack lreas: 
“VIGILANT 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Jable Address: ‘“MARVEL,'’ Glasgow 








BULSING & HESLENFELD 


Established 1886 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Sollett Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





COPENHAGEN East. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS" 

All Standard Codes Used 











Comm. Venn. Handelmij. 


(Successor to H. 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. 


IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR AND ALL 


v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


F. Osieck) 
O, Box 34 
KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 











Cable Address: “Osteck,” Amsterdam Sole Agents for the 
All codes used Pillsbury Flour Mills Co,., Minneapolis, Minn, 
STOLP & CO., LTD. 
47-48 Damrak FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 


AMSTERDAM, 


HOLLAND 


Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 





Fisher's Scone Mix 
Introduced Following 
Successful Fair Sales 


SEATTLE When the packaged 
products division of the Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co. of Seattle decided to 
put a scone mix on the market, pack- 
aging was assigned an interesting and 
salesworthy role in the distribution 
plan. 

The unusual background in the 
launching of Scone Mix began in 1915, 
when Fisher made and served hot 
scones at a booth at the Panama 
Pacific Exposition in San Francisco. 
The scones fragrant, biscuit-like 
wedges, spread with butter and jam 
made such a hit with fair visitors 
that the Fisher booth became an in- 
stitution at western fairs, year after 
year, 

“Exposition scones” they came to 
be called. And as fair visitors ate 
them by the millions, they paid Fish- 
er’'s the compliment which always 
gratifies those who serve food—they 
asked for the recipe! 

An unusual feature of this mix is 
the inclusion of raspberry jam. The 
words “can of raspberry at inside”’ 
are in a blue copy block which gets 
attention but does not take away 
from the dominant product identifi- 
cation itself. 

Other recipes for Scone Mix are 
given on the back and one side panel 
of the package. The other side panel 
is given over to the motivation of the 
entire promotion attendant to the 
launching of this product. That is 
“This is Fair-Time Food at Home.” 

Color newspaper advertising 
marked the launching of this prod- 


uct. The package illustration in full 
color is the center of the attention 
interest in this layout, captioned 


“You love scones at the fair——-now a 
quick, easy way to make scones at 
home.” 

Point of purchase helps include a 
banner, repeating the colors of red, 
yellow and blue, and shelf strips and 
shelf markers in fluorescent reds and 
yellows. 

In advance of distribution, Fisher's 
salesmen used a sales portfolio which 
included a color transparency of the 
mix package, shown to food opera- 
tors with a hand viewer. 

The new product was introduced 
this month, the period when a gigan- 
tic “operation sampling’ of scones 
was going on at Fisher booths at 
western fairs 
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AOM, AACC Meeting 
At Lake Murray Set 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Texhoma Dis- 


trict 7 of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers and the Lene Star Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists will hold a_ joint 
meeting Nov. 6 at Lake Murray 
Lodge, Lake Murray, Okla., near 
Ardmore, according to an announce- 
ment from H. H, Stark, Oklahoma 
City, AOM district secretary 


The chemists’ group will hold a 
meeting Friday evening, Nov. 5, for 
the purpose of electing officers 

Reservations for the meeting 
to be made through the 
of the two groups. 


are 
secretaries 
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Continuous Quotations 

CHICAGO—tThe Chicago Board of 
Trade and New York and New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchanges will begin 
operation of a new combined, con- 
tinuous quotations ticker service to 
West Coast and Rocky Mountain 
areas Oct. 1, Robert C. Liebenow, 
board of trade secretary, announced 
recently. 

The new ticker service will carry 
continuous price quotations for a!l 
commodities traded at the exchanges, 
replacing the present system of in- 
terval transmission now originating 
separately at each market. The ex- 
changes have licensed Commodity 
News Service, a private agency head- 
ed by William F. Hogan, to operate 
the new service. 

Eleven states will be 
the new combined service, Mr. Lieb- 
now reported. The increase in effi- 
ciency of transmission resulting from 


covered by 


the new service should develop great- 
er interest in commodity trading 
throughout these western areas, he 


said. 
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Nominating Group 


CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of the Bakers Club of Chicago ap- 
proved the appointment of Willard H. 
Geller, John R. Thompson Co., to the 
1954 nominating committee. Mr. Gel- 
ler is president of the club. 

James Henderson, Case-Moody Pie 
Corp., will serve as chairman. The 
other six members of the Committee 
are: N. G. Anderson, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co.; Otto L. Bergt, Metz Bak- 
eries; John T. Cusack, Central Waxed 
Paper Co.; Paul FE. Holton, the Hol- 
ton Co., Inc.; Carl J. Hornkohl, Carl 
Hornkohl Co., Inc., and George Neu- 
man, Neuman’s Bakeries, all of Chi- 
cago. 





FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
(Postbox 106) 
HOLLAND 
Bank 


36, Mauritsweg 
ROTTERDAM, 
Reference De Twentsche 


Cable Address “Felixcohen” 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,’”” Dundee 











Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 


ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr P.O. Box 6 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., 
The Guarantee Trust Co 
Cable Address: “‘Locomotion,” 


Rotterdam 
New York 
Rotterdam 

















GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 


Codes: 


Bankers: Twentsache Bank, Amsterdam 


Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





Bankers: 





LUCHSINGER, MEURS oc co. ’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschapplj, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matluch” 
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We've set aside bins solely for loading 












Irs 


BIN 


CHECKED 


“J 


... and why it’s of vital importance to every bulk flour buyer 


Here’s the flour flow picture: from mill to 
storage bins, from storage bins to loading bins. 

Flour arrives in the loading bins at least 
12 hours before we’re ready to put it into car 
or truck for delivery. This gives us all the time 
we need to run a final thorough quality check 
before loading. Further tests are taken reg- 


ularly during loading. That’s how we make 


absolutely sure that all the bulk flour you 
get is exactly the grade of flour you order. 

When we say IT’S BIN-CHECKED* it 
means the flour is right—and you can enjoy 
all the economies of bulk handling with no 
risk of flooding your line with a flour un- 
suited to your production plan. 


Why not be sure . . . switch to Atkinson. 


ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY wminneapouts, minnesota 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on ua variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 24 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 Is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Eee whites are used in the 
dough for making hard rolls as they 
improve the eating quality. 

To make salt rising bread, the 


) 


baker should make his own corn mea! 
mush. 

3. Replacing part of the hard 
wheat flour with a weaker flour such 


as a cake or pastry flour, will help 
to reduce excess oven spring in bread 

4. To obtain a lighter crust color 
on angel food cakes, 10% of the su- 
gar should be replaced with dextrose 
(corn sugar) 

5. When replacing shortening with 
butter in a formula, no adjustments 
are necessary 

6. To decrease the tendency for 
raisins to burn during the baking of 
raisin bread, it is a good procedure 


to soak them in a malt and water 
solution before adding them to the 
dough 

7. In order to produce a softer 


crust on white bread, the sugar and 





these are 
the type flours 
we mill 
under exact 
specifications 


SUPER GRADE 








Mello wW Sapphire 
Mellow Judit _ 








These Montana hard wheat flours give unusual absorption and outstand- 






choose for its exceptional taste quality. 


ing flavor characteristics. With them, you produce bread tha! customers 





General Offices: Great Falls. Montana 
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shortening shou’d be decreased some- 
what in the dough. 

8. French doughnuts have to be 
made by using a star tube and canvas 
bag and run out on greased card- 
boards or French doughnut screens 

9. When using corn starch in cus- 
tard pies, it is a good idea to cook it 
with part of the milk and sugar be- 
fore adding it to the filling. 

10. When increasing the amount 
of milk solids in a bread dough, the 
baking temperature should be low- 
ered. 

11. If no cream of tartar is avail- 
able when making angel food cakes, 
vinegar may be used to replace it. 

12. The more age rye flour is given 
the better the flavor of the rye bread. 

13. In order to obtain a crisp su- 
gar cookie, about 25% of the sugar 
in the formula should be replaced 
by invert syrup. 

14. Cream puff shells filled with 
hot custard cream will stay crispier 
than when filled with a cool or cold 
filling. 

15. Modern formulas, used by bak- 
ers for pie crust, will contain about 
55-60% shortening for the bottom 
crust and about 70-75% for the top 
crust. 

16. Gas is the best type of fuel to 
use for baking purposes. 

17. Running cold water on the pans 
before placing sheets of puff paste, 
for making Napoleons on them will 
produce a more flaky product 


18. When water used for making 
bread is quite soft, the addition of 
yeast food to the dough is recom- 


mended 


19. To eliminate the sinking of the 
tops of pullman bread, the loaves 
should be placed upside down on the 
shelves as soon as they are removed 
from the oven. 

20. Frozen eggs compare very fa- 
vorably with shell eggs for baking 
purposes 


BREAD |S THE STAFF F LIFE 


RAISIN SHIPMENTS RISE 

FRESNO, CAL. Final shipment 
figures of California raisins for the 
1953-54 season in the U.S. and Cana- 
da show an increase of 219 tons over 
the 1953-54 season was _ reflected 
post-war seasonal average by 8,042 
tons, according to Norman J. Katen, 
manager of the California Raisin Ad- 
visory Board. The slight gain during 
the preceding season and exceed the 
equally in packaged and bulk ship- 
ments. Natural Thompson raisins 
shipped during the season exceeded 
the 1952-53 total by 1,553 tons. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MEETING OCT. 12 
MINNEAPOLIS The first fal 
meeting of the Northwestern Bakery 


Production Mens Club will be at 
6:30 p.m. on Oct. 12 at the Hasty 
Tasty Cafe, Minneapolis. Paul R 


Stewart, C. Schmidt Co., Cincinnati, 
assisted by four bakers, will discuss 
freezing of bakery products. 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 
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} raised goods are nie +. All fried cakes are de 
ed Mixes, using your present: the Deisy Combination | 
make-up and th ied ou - propriate Daisy ¢ 
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tried cake, hand of h 
ca, # FRIED CAKE—Automatica 
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COMPLETE DETAILS OF COMBINATION DONUT MACHINE ON REVERSE 

















WHAT THE 
DAISY COMBINATIO 
CAN DO FOR YOU! 


F.W. STOCK & SONS, Inc. 
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Is raisin bread 
worth the trouble? 


In San Diego, Sunbeam Bread 
says ““Yes’:..and shows how 
it pays off. Here’s their story: 


ENNETH B. SWANSON, Vice President and General 
Manager of this big San Diego bakery operation, 
knew he'd have problems in producing raisin bread 
like changing the line to feed into his reciprocating 
slicer. Still he decided to give it a try — on a two 
days a week basis. 

Swanson also decided to make a quality loaf well 
above the 50% minimum raisin content... for two 
reasons. He believes, first, that “people eat raisin 
bread because they like raisins.’” And, second, that 
“people can—and do—judge the quality of the loaf 
by the quantity of raisins.” 

Swanson soon found that he had made good de- 
cisions all around. He set and held the price at a good 
profit-making level... sales were substantial and 
steady . . . almost always a sell-out, so he had no 
problem with stales. 


In fact, Sunbeam Raisin Bread went so 
well in the test, they have now switched 
from twice-a-week raisin bread production 
to daily production. And Swanson feels 
that his reputation for quality in raisin 
bread carries over and helps sell his 

other Sunbeam loaves. 











Plant of the Snowflake Baking Company, San 
Diego, member of Quality Bakers of America 


Is there a money-making idea here for you? 


Raisin bread will probably cost you extra money to 
produce about y¢ per loaf is average. But through 
out the country raisin bread commands a 2¢ to 5¢ 
premium at retail, The difference is extra profit ove! 
and above what you make on standard loaves. 
Figure this extra profit on good, steady volume 

with a minimum of stales and most of the volume 
in addition to your present sales. You'll see that raisin 
bread ss worth a little extra trouble. 


What's more, the Raisin Industry is helping you 
sell raisin bread. We're advertising it in leading na- 
tional! magazines. And the full-color ads, along with 
colorful breadrack hangers — with space for your 
brand imprint, are available to you free, in quantity. 
Order from: California Raisin Advisory Board, P.O. 
Box 1963, Fresno, California. 


Make your own 
baking and sales 
Rich with Raisins 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 22 











1, True, The egg whites in the 
dough helps to produce a thinner, 
more brittle crust. 

2. False. It is much more conven- 
lent to purchase a prepared salt ris- 
ing yeast. This type of yeast is made 
under scientific controls and will pro- 
duce a much more uniform product. 


3. True. Making a somewhat stif- 
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fer dough will help to hold down ex- 
cessive oven spring. 

4. Fa‘se. The crust color would be 
somewhat darker as corn sugar car- 
amelizes at a lower temperature than 
either cane or beet sugar. 

5. False. In order to obtain about 
the same shortening value, about 
20% more butter than shortening 
would have to be used. If the butter 
contains salt, the weight of the salt 
in the formula should be decreased 
from % to % oz. for each pound of 
butter used. The moisture in the for 
mula should be decreased somewhat 
as butter contains about 16% (2'% 
oz.) moisture. 


6. True. As a rule 1 lb. of malt is 
used with 10 lb. of water. The raisins 
should be allowed to drain thoroughly 
before being added to the dough. 
Some bakers soak their raisins in 
water for a short period of time and 
drain them. They then dip the 
drained raisins in edib'e oil and drain 
them before using them in the dough 
This procedure also helps to retard 
charring or burning. 

7. False. These ingredients should 
be increased somewhat to help pro- 
duce softness. Running the doughs 
a little slacker, if possible, will also 
help 


8. False. Equipment is now avail- 





You get 


these advantages 


in SQUARE wafers for 
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Order today from 


your yeast company salesman 


Assured potency 


Quick disintegration 


SQUARE WAFERS 





Super-thorough diffusion 


Finer, more buoyant particles 


Clean, even break in halves & quarters 


Two types to enrich any white bread or rolls 


TYPEA For use with 
doughs containing 3% o1 
more non-fat milk solids. 


TYPE B For 


use with 


doughs containing less 
than 3% non-fat milk solids. 





Vitamin Division, HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC., Vutley 10, N. J. 
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able where this unhandy procedure is 
eliminated. A plunger type of dropper 
may be used and the French dough- 
nuts deposited directly into the fry- 
ing fat. 

9. True. If the starch is not cooked 
before being added to the filing, it 
will settle on the bottom of the pies, 
producing a pastry layer which spoils 
the appearance and eating quality of 
the pies. The boiled starch mixture 
should be cooled before it is added to 
the filling. 

10. True. Whole milk solids contain 
30% milk sugar (lactose). Non-fat 
milk solids contain about 50% milk 


sugar. Milk sugar caramilizes at a 
lower temperature’ than _— sucrose 


(cane or beet sugar) or dextrose 
(corn sugar). If the baking tempera- 
ture is not reduced, the bread would 
have too dark a crust color when 
properly baked out. 

11. True. Usually % oz. cream of 
tartar is used with each quart of 
egg whites when making angel food 
cakes. If vinegar is used instead of 
cream of tartar, about 1% oz. should 
be used. 

12. False. The fresher the rye flour, 
the better the flavor. Therefore, the 
baker should not carry too large a 
stock of these types of flour. 

13. False. The use of invert syrup 
in the dough will produce a softer 
cookie. Generally, by increasing the 
sugar content in the formula a cris- 
pier cookie can be produced. 

14. False. When custard cream is 
placed into the shells while it is hot, 
steam forms inside of the _ shells, 
causing them to soften. 

15. True. The percentage of short- 
ening is based on the weight vf the 
flour. Unbleached pastry flour should 
be used. 

16. False. With the proper type of 
oven and equipment, good results can 
be obtained from coal, coke, gas or 
electricity. Cost and/or convenience 
are usually the deciding factors. 

17. False. It will not produce a 
more flaky product but does help to 
decrease shrinkage somewhat. 

18. True. About 4 to %% based 
on the weight of the flour is recom- 
mended. The type of flour will have 
some effect upon the amount nec- 
essary. A short patent flout requir- 
ing less yeast food than a long patent 
or straight flour. 

19. True. The sinking will be elim- 
inated by using this procedure. 

20. True. In fact, they will be as a 
rule more uniform. This is because 
nearly all frozen eggs are packed in 
the spring when the eggs are of the 
highest quality. Eggs will vary in 
quality with the changing seasoit; 
and types or character of feed. 
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BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
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You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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GENERAL AMERICAN'S 
Airslide Car Fleet 


now brings the savings 
of “BULK SHIPPING” to 
millers, bakers and 
macaroni manufacturers 


Throughout these industries, 
company after company is looking 
forward to the many advantages of 
this new and proven method of 
shipping. A great many Airslide 
cars have already been leased. 
Before the cars were leased, these 
facts were considered: 


1. Airslide car shipping costs less. 


y a High or low density materials 
can be successfully loaded, carried 
and unloaded by Airslide cars. 
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3. The expense of bag shipment 5. Ladings are protected against 


and handling is eliminated. shrinkage and leakage with mini- 

mum possibility of contamination. 
4. Airslide cars are quickly and 6. General American can service 
easily unloaded into any conveying Airslide cars in its own shops 
system. throughout the country. 


AIRSLIDE, a trade mark of the Fuller Company, Catasauqua, Pennsylvania 


o_o po wa —_ —_ 























UNLOAD INTO ANY CONVEYING SYSTEM 












































FIND OUT ABOUT CUTTING YOUR SHIPPING COSTS 


The Airslide in car quickly and easily “‘fluidizes’”’ the lading for | General American’s engineers will work with your traffic and 
complete, speedy unloading. With approximately one pound production engineers to see how you can get the advantages 
of air pressure, the lading is aerated and flows quickly and and savings of bulk shipping. Write for information on tests 


evenly to the discharge points. 


AIRSLIDE. 


of Airslide cars. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 





135 South LaSalle Street + Chicago 90, Illinois 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Millions of bushels of corn are 
milled each year to obtain a large 
variety of sugars, syrups, starches 
and dextrins. The finished products 
which result from corn wet milling 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Technology of Sugars, Syrups and Starches 
Manufactured From Corn 


By JAMES W. EVANS 


American Maize-Products Co. 


are used by a host of food and non- 
food industries. In the food field, for 
instance, they are included in the 
ingredients. They are necessary for 
the manufacture of packaging mate- 


MILLIONS OF AMERICAN HOMES SERVE... - 





made with 


AEG. US. PAT. OFF 
WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 


the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South 





udiful WHITE BRE 


DOUGH WHITENER 





rials and are used in the fabrication 
or preparation of 


hauling equipment. 


processing and 
Thus, products 


made from corn help the processor 
and consumer in many ways 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Among the essen- 
tial ingredients of bakery products 
are corn sugars and syrups and corn 
starches. The technology of these 
corn products is progressing at a 
rapid rate. Mr. Evans, director of re- 
search for the American Maize-Prod- 
ucts Co., Roby, Ind., updates develop- 
ments in corn products research and 
relates them to the baking industry 
in this article. The article is adapt- 
ed from a talk given by Mr. Evans 
at a recent meeting of the Midwest 
section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists in Chicago. 








The technology of sugars, syrups 
and starches manufactured from corn 
is progressing at a rapid rate. New 
products are being developed as well 
as new uses for those already in 
existence. The corn wet-milling in- 
dustry is well staffed with technical 
people and is well equipped with 
laboratory facilities. It is highly com- 
petitive and any one company must 
be very active in research and de- 
velopment if it 
business. 


expects to stay in 


i. Corn Sugars and 
Corn Syrups 


It was not many years ago that 
corn sugars and syrups were consid- 
ered as substitutes for sucrose. This 
concept no longer exists and these 
products are applied because of func- 
tional properties rather than just as 
a sweetening agent. 

This more basic concept has result- 
ed in the development of a series 
of corn syrups and sugars. Each prod- 
uct has specific properties which 
make its application more beneficial 
to the user in his particular type 
of product. 

The various types of products man- 
ufactured from corn will be discussed 
in light of present day knowledge. 
Some of these are relatively new 
and while uses are established, the 
extent of their application remains to 
be determined. 


Corn Sugars 
1. Dextrose . 

The pure hexose sugar, dextrose, 
is produced and consumed in large 
quantities. It not only has become 
essential in many food products but 
is entering the chemical and other 
non-food fields. 

This white crystalline sugar may be 
obtained in either the mono-hydrate 
or anyhydrous form. Different screen 
or particle sizes are available. 

The role of dextrose in breads 
meats, fruits, confections, puddings, 
sweet goods, etc., is well known. This 
sugar improves flavor, texture, color 


Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
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ry’ r* . ‘ 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on © Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 




















STANEGG —egg yolks in powdered form, 
for sweet. rolls, coffee cakes, doughnuts, 
cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN-WHITE—stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 





ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
lite] ohwMie late Mol lal-1amR fel of ol[alon3 


DISTRIBUTED BY 





KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 
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and handling properties of the fin- 
ished products. This can be demon- 
strated easily by removing dextrose 
from a flavored tormulated item and 
adjusting sweetness with sucrose. The 
sweetness is there but flavor and often 
texture will be altered adversely. 
2. Crude Corn Sugars 

Crude corn sugars are amorphous 
materials containing dextrose, re- 
version products (sugars of higher 
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80 refer to the percent of reducing 
sugars on an as is basis, expressed 
as dextrose. The true dextrose con- 
tent is a little less than these values 
These products are light brown to 
yellow in color and are marketed in 
chipped, billet and for the 70° sugar 
in a liquid or syrup form as well! 
The liquid product is a slightly modi- 
fied 70° corn sugar. 

The crude corn sugars have a bit- 


molecular weight than dextrose) and 
small quantities of sodium chloride 
and protein. They are available as 
70° corn sugar, 80° corn sugar and 
tanner’s sugar. The numbers 70 and 


ter-sweet flavor and for this reason 
are seldom used directly in food 
products. They furnish fermentable 
carbohydrates for certain types of 
vinegar and other organic acids. The 


brewing and tobacco industries use 
these products. 

Both 70° and 80° corn sugars are 
ingredients used in rayon and leathe1 
manufacture. There are a number of 
other uses in the non-food field but 
it is believed they would be of only 
passing interest to this group. 

Corn Syrups 

Corn syrups are concentrated solu- 
tions of various carbohydrates ob- 
tained from corn starch by partial 
hydrolysis, clarification, decoloriza- 
tion and evaporation to the desired 
solids content. The degree of hy- 





In your holiday planning cad 


CASH IN ON THE GROWING 
PREFERENCE FOR 


FRUIT CAKES 


WREATHS 


FILLED COOKIES 
SPECIALTIES 


All these ways... Canned Pineapple makes 
baked goods ex/ra-tempting ! (For free formulas, 
see booklet offer at bottom right.) 


have a taste everybody loves—Nature’s most refreshing flavor. 


USE CRUSHED PINEAPPLE 


in 2-crust pies, soft pies, fillings and 
toppings, icings, jams, cake mixes, cookies ; 


Baked goods golden with Pineapple are festive, 


inviting, right in tune with the holidays. And these items 


So schedule your holiday-time bakings to feature 


Pineapple often. This way you make the colorful, 


continuous Canned Pineapple Industry advertising 


USE PINEAPPLE SLICES 


in upside-down cakes, glazed and 
open-face tarts, coffee cakes, filled rolls; 


(in Life, Ladies’ Home Journal, etc.) 


pay off in extra sales for you! 





USE PINEAPPLE JUICE 


in flavoring apple pies, cake mixes, 
blending with other flavors; 


USE PINEAPPLE TIDBITS 


to blend with Crushed Pineapple, in cake mixes, 
open or covered tarts, soft pies. 





64-page Pineapple Formula Book Free! 
Contains over 40 formulas tested and 
approved by the American Institute of 
Baking...shows new ways to sales-boost- 
ing quality in Pineapple baked goods, Just 
write Pineapple Growers Assoc iation, 215 
Market Street, San Francisco 5, California. 
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drolysis, or the degree of conversion 
of the corn starch is controlled to 
produce a variety of types of corn 
syrup 

All corn syrups, regardless of the 
degree of conversion, are mixtures of 
the same basic ingredients, namely, 
dextrose, maltose, higher sugars, dex- 
trins and water. Corn syrups differ 
in the proportions of these ingredients 
and sometimes in the processes by 
which they are manufactured. The 
dextrose and maltose portions in- 
crease as conversion proceeds while 
the higher sugars and dextrins de- 
crease. The higher conversion syrups 
are sweeter and are less viscous than 
regular conversion syrups because 
of the presence of greater proportions 
of dextrose, maltose and other sugars, 
and smaller proportions of dextrins. 

Dextrins in corn syrups, while nu- 
tritious, are non-sweetening solids 
and are highly viscous. Their prin- 
cipal values lie in the inhibiting effect 
upon crystallization of sugars, pro- 
tective action upon colors, improve- 
ment of texture, flavor and appear- 
ance, improvement of body or con- 
sistency and altering of physical 
properties such as freezing point, 
boiling point, ete. 

Corn syrups are unique in that 
they contain a mixture of reducing 
sugars. This combination of sugars in 
conjunction with the dextrins make 
the products interesting in many ap- 
plications. The biological value of the 
product is enhanced by these com- 
ponents. 

Corn syrup may be classified into 
four main types based on degree of 
conversion and subdivided by the 
method of conversion into two 
groups: Single conversion and dual 
conversion. The difference between 
the two methods is that in the first 
a single conversion reagent is used 
and in the second an additional con- 
version reagent is superimposed upon 
the single conversion reagent. 

The “dextrose equivalent” or D.E 
is a measure of conversion and can 
be used as a basis for classification 
By definition the D.E. of a corn syrup 
is the total reducing sugars calculated 
as dextrose and expressed on a dry 
solids basis. For example, if a syrup 
has a reducing sugar content calcu- 
lated as dextrose of 42.0% of the 
dry solids, the D.E. would be 42. 

The four general types of corn 
syrups currently manufactured may 
be classified in terms of dextrose 
equivalent or D.E.: 

1. Low Conversion Corn Syrup 

Syrups of a D.E. less than 40 are 
referred to as low conversion types 
and account for a relatively small 
percent of the total corn syrup mar- 
ket. 

In the syrup form, products with a 
).E. less than 30 are seldom made 
because of high viscosity and solution 
instability of the dextrins in concen- 
trated solutions. 

The hygroscopicity of the syrup 
solids decreases as the degree of con- 
version is lowered. Thus the solids 
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from a 35 D.E. syrup are less hygro- 
scopic than those from a 42 D.E. 
product, a 30 D.E. less than a 35 D.E 
and a 24 D.F. less than a 30 D.E. This 
property often is an Important con- 
sideration in the end use and when 
included with higher viscosity of the 
syrup makes the low conversion 
products very interesting 

The carbohydrate compositions, ex 
pressed on a solids basis, for this type 
of corn syrup are: (1) 


Higher 


D.E. Dextrose Maltose Sugars Dextrins 


oc 
« ¢ 


The low conversion syrups are used 
in infant foods because the carbo- 
hydrate composition offers advan- 
tages in the digestive tract of the 
infant 

Chewing gum, beer, fountain 
syrups, soups, cake frostings, and 
condiments are among the other prod- 
ucts in which these syrups are used. 

In some of these applications the 
very low conversion products are 
most desirable because of hygroscopic 
and composition properties. Since, for 
reasons previously mentioned, it is 
not practical to leave products with 
a D.E. less than 30 as syrups the 
products are spray dried and offered 
only in the form of corn syrup solids. 
One such product, Frodex 24, has 
been very successful. It is a white 
powder whose hygroscopic properties 
make possible use in some packaged 
items. Ability to inhibit crystalliza- 
tion of sugars and to improve flavor 
and physical properties is very good 
2. Regular Conversion Corn Syrups 

The next D.E. range, 40-49, include 
syrups of the regular or “medium 
conversion type.’’ They are made by 
a single conversion process and avy 
erage approximately 20% mois.ure. 

The carbohydrate compositions, ex- 


pressed on 2 solids basis, are: (1) 


Higher 


D.t Dextrose Maltose Sugars § Devxtrins 


' 


The regular conversion corn syrups 
are generally offered at 42 D.E. and 
account for the major portion of the 
corn syrup business 

Applications are many and varied 
The confectionery field is the largest 
single user but the syrup goes into 
many other items. Included are cakes, 
pie crusts, cereals, cake icings, ice 
cream, sherbets, water ices, jams, 
fillings, canned fruits, 
pharmaceuticals and many others. 

This type of corn syrup in the dry 
form is a very interesting product. 
Its use in such items as ice creams, 
sherbets, water ices, cakes, pie 
crusts and spice carriers is well es- 
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Anywhere 
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Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bldg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 
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tablished. Corn syrup solids of the 
Frodex type are available in two 
forms, viz., regular or fine powder and 
granular. The latter is a new product 
made by a new process developed by 
the American Maize-Producis Co. The 
granules are of the size of coarse 
sugar. This form of Frodex has al- 
ready increased outlets for corn 
syrup and it is believed many more 
will be found. For example, extensive 
test work has been done in the frozen 
fruit field and results are outstanding. 
In replacing sucrose with granular 
Frodex 10% more fruit can be frozen 


in the same size container which 
means lower freezing, storage and 
freight costs. Color and texture of 
thawed and processed fruits are far 
superior to the sucrose packs 

Corn syrup solids are applied in the 
non-food field as binders and foundry 
mold washes 
3. Intermediate Conversion Corn 

Syrups 

These syrups are in the 50-57 D.E 
range. There is some variation in the 
processes and methods by which these 
syrups are made. Some manufacturers 
use a single converting agent, others 
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use a dual conversion system. The 
latter type superimposes an enzyme 
after starting the conversion proces 
with an acid. 

Those made with the single acid 
conversion process have the follow 
ing carbohydrate composition (dry 
solids basis): (1) 


Higher 
D.E. Dextrose Maltose Sogars 3 Dextrins 
0 10 % ie 14 ‘ 
4 i ri 12 
:7 2s 10 


Syrups of this type are sweete 
than those of types 1 and 2 and are 
characterized by lower viscosities 














BROSOFT 








Contains flour, mono- and di-glycerides, vegetable oils, lecithin 
and associated phosphatides (vegetable emulsifier) and salt 








Demonstrations Now Available 




















Tue new bakery ingredient Brosoft pro- 
duces tenderness of crumb and crust with 
improved 


texture, better eating and 


keeping qualities, and easier slicing. 
Brosoft is a dry product packed in 
100-lb. laminated paper bags. Its use 
requires no changes in shop proce- 
dures. Bakers in many sections of 
the country are already using Bro- 
soft. Brosoft has high powers of 
emulsification and dispersion result- 
ing in activity for combining short- 


ening and water and other ingre- 


dients of the dough. 
Trained Bakery Technicians are 


available from the home office 
of the Brolite Company, Inc., 
Chicago, or the Brolite Com- 
pany’s divisional offices in 
New York City, Dallas, San 
Francisco, Seattle, and 
Atlanta. 


Valuable Ingredients 
for Bakers--Since 1928 


BROLITE COMPAN Y Inc. 


225 Fourth Ave 
New York City 3. N.Y 


7921 S. Haskell Ave 
Dalles 10, Texas 


621 Minne $t., 
re tl 


518 First Ave 
Seattle 9, Wash 


North 686 Greenwood Avenue WN fE 
a ae ee 





Main Office: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 








RODNEY flours have a well de- 
served reputation for producing 
fine bread . . . but don't take our 
word for it . . . ask the man who 
bakes Rodney brands. You will hear 
from these bakers the story of fine 
baking performance all the time and 
a degree of uniformity seldom 
achieved in flours. This quality 
standard is the reason RODNEY 
flours have won the respect of the 
baking industry. That's why ROD- 
NEY is the ''name behind the name"’ 
of many of America's best known 


bread brands. 
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Mill at Kansas City McPherson, Lindaborg an Kasull, Kansas of th 


RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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they tell us we couldn't make enough DRINKWATER FLOUR! 























...sure, | can take it easy 


since you've put us on 100% 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Quality ingredients make my job a snap. I know when the bread goes into the ovens, 


it will come out perfect, evenly browned loaves. 





MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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They are 


content 1s 


used where high dextrin 
not required. 

In certain types of confections, 
table syrups, bakery items, pharma- 
ceuticals and fermentation processes 
the medium conversion syrups are 
preferred 

Recent work has shown that the 
medium conversion syrups are de- 
fermentation processes 
where a gradual release of ferment- 
able carbohydrates are required over 
an extended period of time. They re- 
semble milk sugar Qactose) in this 
property under certain conditions. 


sirable in 
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4. High Conversion Corn Syrups 

This fourth type is in a D.E. range 
of 58 or over. These have the smallest 
proportion of dextrins and lowest vis- 
cosity. A variation in converting and 
refining techniques is employed as 
both single and dual conversion meth 
ods are used. 

High conversion syrups usually con 
tain about 18% moisture. Carbohy- 
drate composition for one type (dua! 
conversion) is: (2) 


Higher 
D.E. Dextrose Maltose Sugars Dextrins 
61 36% 3% 17° 14% 
63 th { j 1 
66 il ) 14 16 


Such products have specialty ap- 
plications where very low quantities 
of dextrins are desired. To mention 
a few they are used in ice cream, 
table syrups, jams, jellies and confec- 
tions 

When reduced to a dry form either 
alone or in conjunction with other 
ingredients a hygroscopic product is 
obtained 

In summary, for corn syrups and 
sugars it can be seen that all items 
described are highly refined pure food 
products whose food value on a solids 
basis is approximately equal to any 
of the carbohydrates in common use. 








Cereal Chemists Find 


Flour Treated with HY-KURE : 


Gives Excellent Baking Results 










*TRADEMARK—Patents Pending 


“Lab” Tests 
Confirm Earlier 
Findings of 
Milling Chemists 





Rigia laboratory tests by cereal chemists underscore 
the fact that flour matured and bleached by HY-KURE 
provides superior baking qualities. 


Many bakers are now using flour treated by 


HY-KURE. 


HY-KURE to produce bread with a finer, more silky 
texture, uniform grain and a clear white crumb color. 

HY-KURE is the revolutionary, new way of supply- 
ing chlorine dioxide for the maturing and bleaching of 
flour. An outstanding HY-KURE advantage is UNI- 
FORMITY of flour treatment .. . bakers can secure 
more consistent baking results with flour processed by 


Why not investigate how HY-KURE treated flour 


can help you produce better baked products. 


b Score Chomiinll.. j 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING, ENRICHMENT 
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These products are versatile materials 
having many uses and possibilities for 
many more. 


if. Corn Starches 

Starch is one of the most widely 
distributed substances in the veg- 
etable kingdom as it is the chief re- 
serve carbohydrate of plants. 

Starches which can be obtained in 
high yields from plants that grow or 
are cultivated in abundance are of in- 
dustrial importance. Such sources are 
cereal grains, roots, tubers and stems. 
Corn is the greatest single source of 
commercial Most of the 
world’s corn starch is manufactured 
in the U.S., mainly in the corn-grow- 
ing regions of the midwest. 

Native corn starch occurs in the 
form of granules which vary in size 
from about 10 to 25 microns. Those 
which are laid down in a glutinous 
matrix become compressed as_ the 
grain matures and dehydrates. This 
results in granules angular in shape 
and highly refractive. Starch deposit- 
ed in the crown of the corn kernel 
is very loosely packed and when ex- 
amined under the miscroscope the 
granules appear to be perfectly round. 
Descriptive terms applied to starch 
granules are round, ellipitical, oval, 
polygonal and truncated. 

Structure of the starch granule 
breaks down on heating in water 
This takes place in three steps. Dur- 
ing the first, water is taken up slow- 


starch. 


ly and reversibly with a_ limited 
amount of swelling. When a given 
temperature is reached, depending 


upon variety of starch and modifica- 
tion, the granule suddenly swells bs 
taking up water and there is a 
marked increase in viscosity of the 
starch suspension 
reversible. With increasing tempera- 
ture the granules become almost 
formless sacs and the more soluble 
part of the starch is leached from 
the granule. Starch granules treated 
with acids or certain oxidizing agents 
do not swell when heated in the pres- 
ence of water. They disintegrate and 
appear to pass into solution. The 
treatment reduces the size of the 
molecules and these are not capable 
of forming the networks characteris- 
tic of the swollen granules. 

Properties of the starch granules 
are of extreme importance in many 
industrial applications. Size and shape 
are not major factors. Since starches 
are used chiefly in cooked or pasted 
form, characteristics of the granules 
in this condition are of major con- 
cern. Their ability to paste without 
disintegrating is required in applica- 
tions where relatively strong acid 
conditions exist while controlled gran- 
ule disruption is desirable when low 
temperatures are encountered. 

The requirements of industry are 
such that development of special 
products has become necessary as 
starches in the native or unmodified 
form do not have the desired proper- 
ties. Perhaps it would be more cor- 
rect to state that the more exacting 
requirements resulted from develop- 
ment of modified starches. 

Starch is a high polymeric carbo- 
hydrate which undergoes organic 
chemical reactions and conversions 
common to all carbohydrates. In ad- 
dition, its behavior in dispersion or 
solution and in the solid state is con- 
trolled by principles applicable to all 
polymers. 

The repeating unit in the polymer 


This stage is not 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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Route trucks ore loaded directly from 


Wendwoy conveyors thus speeding 


both loading and delivery time; 


eliminating multiple handling and 


storage problems 


A Wendway system will save you time, money and equipment. 
Its smooth, fast and sanitary operation eliminates old-fashioned 
handling of fresh or packaged products. Wendway uses your 
ceiling space and releases much of your valuable floor space. 
Smooths and speeds production, your products arrive at destina- 
tion hours earlier... hours fresher. Although no two plants have 
identical conveying requirements, installation records indicate 
that the average Wendway system quickly pays for itself in 
hours and equipment saved within the plant. Wendway systems 
for conveying doughpieces, fresh unwrapped pies or cake, 
packaged products...or conveyor-cooling of hot breads, rolls, 
buns, etc., all are available to suit your needs. There’s no limit 
to what USP Wendway can do for you! 

























Multiple Wendway conveyors operating 
from USP Selectier units deliver up to 
14,000 loaves per hour to this slicer- 
wrapper battery. Loaves leaving wrappers 
ore also conveyed on Wendway to ship- 
ping-looding area. 


SAVE TIME + MONEY + FLOORSPACE 
ELIMINATE EQUIPMENT CONFUSION 
DELIVER PRODUCTS HOURS FRESHER 


PAYS FOR ITSELF - MORE SANITARY 


Typical example of wrapped bread being con- 
veyed through wall to loading area on 5-tier 
Wendway system. Wendwoy eliminates all handi 
ing along the way... products stay clean and fresh 


© Wendway Conveyor systems are becoming 
increasingly popular with bakers everywhere 
for cooling of hot rolls and buns. Wendway’s 
ability to properly convey both packaged and 
fresh goods... anywhere, is the versatility 
factor that makes Wendway a recognized 
standard of the Industry. 


USP’s conveyor engineers will gladly survey 
your plant without obligation. Why not plan 
your new Wendway system today? 


UNION STEEL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


ALBION + MICHIGAN 
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is glucose and these units are be- 
lieved to be joined by glucosidic link- 
ages 

In 1940 Meyer and Bernfield (3) 
found that material extracted from 
starch granules by hot water was a 
linear polymer, now termed amylose. 
Studies showed that the residue was 
primarily branched in nature. This 
is now called amylopectin. Continued 
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investigations by many workers have 
resulted in many facts of practical 
interest. 

In polymers having straight linea: 
chains like amylose the hydroxy! 
groups which have a strong affinity 
for those in another molecule get 
sufficiently near each other to become 
bound together. This occurs in starch 
pastes, and gels will form if concen- 








“Diamond PD” eu Mitedtndertavorntory Cow 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 








tration is sufficiently high. In dilute 
solutions or pastes these associated 
chains will precipitate. This is called 
retrogradation. Since amylopectin is 
a branched polymer, parallel orienta- 
tion is very difficult and its pastes 
will not gel. This explains the non- 
gelling characteristic of the waxy 
maize starch which is 100% amylo- 
pectin. Corn starch whose pastes 
form gels contain about 25% amylose 
and 75% amylopectin 

With this information it is clear 
that in application of starches the 
relation of chemical composition and 
structure to physical properties of 
pastes, gels and films is important. 
In special corn starches the mole- 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-SIX YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


E have rich wheat fields at our 


doorstep. We 


have 


millers 


whose life’s work and pride is making 
HUNTER flours. Those are some of 
the basic reasons for the good baking 


values of our flours. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 











THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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cules have been altered to beneficially 
change these physical properties. 

Corn starch is the most abundant 
of all commercial starches in the U.S 
It is the raw material for more spe- 
cialty starches and converted prod- 
ucts than any other starch. A large 
variety of corn starches are available 
and are used in many applications. 
They are used in such food products 
as pies, puddings, salad dressings, 
canned foods, confections, baking 
powder, yeast and bread dusting. In- 
cluded in non-food applications are 
sizes for papers and textiles, adhe- 
sives, ore refining, laundry starch, 
and, foundry core-binders. Corn 
starch in large quantities is used in 
the pharmaceutical field. 

Corn starches which are available 
and which are used will be discussed 
briefly. They are classified usually by 
properties of the cooked pastes and 
type of processing. 

1. Unmodified Corn Starch 

This is the highly purified corn 
starch obtained from corn by milling, 
separating, washing and drying. No 
added treatment is used. When 
cooked in water the paste is cloudy, 
non-cohesive, and upon cooling will 
gel if concentration is sufficiently 
great. 

Large quantities are used in the 
food, paper, textile, adhesive and ore 
refining industries. This is the type 
of starch that goes into puddings, 
soups, pies, canned foods, etc. 

2. Heavy Boiling Corn Starches 

Starches whose cooked pastes are 
more viscous than those obtained 
from untreated corn starch are called 
heavy boiling starches 

Magnitude of increase 
while depending upon cooking or gel- 
atinizing conditions can be adjusted 
to several times that of the parent 
starch. However, application has been 
made mostly of those showing a 10 
to 100% increase in viscosity. 

At the present time these products 
are used in principally the textile and 
paper fields. In time products will be 
released for application in foods. 


viscosity 


3. Degraded Corn Starches 
Degradative methods such as treat- 
ing with acids, oxidizing agents, heat 
and enzymes are used to reduce the 
viscosity of starches for application in 
foods, adhesives, sizings and coatings 
Type of treatment controls gel and 
flow properties as well as viscosity 
a. Acid Treated Thin Boiling Corn 
Starches 


Degrading of starches with acids 
is believed to increase the quantity 
of linear amylose at the expense of 
the branched amylopectin. These 
starches retrograde and gel to a 
greater extent than the native prod- 
uct. 


The thin boiling or fluidity starches 
are prepared in a range of viscosities. 
The principal ones go by the fluidity 
designations of 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 
75 and 90. The fluidity value is a 
reciprocal of viscosity. 

Thin boiling corn starches differ 
from unmodified corn starch in two 
respects. Cooked pastes are thinner 
and they are available in a wide 
range of viscosities. They make pos- 
sible the preparation of gels having 
relatively high solids content. 

This type of starch is usually con- 


(Continued on page 42) 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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HIS TOUCHDOWN GALLOP actually started hundreds of miles 

from the gridiron... maybe on your own farm. You see, at least three 
farm products are playing an important part in that end run. Can you 
recognize them? Probably not, because they are so changed from the 
way you last saw them. 

Changing what you raise into other products millions of people want 
is the job we at Cargill call Creative Processing. Take that plastic in 
the football helmet, for instance. It was once just a patch of soybeans. 
But Creative Processors (like Cargill’s Soybean Oil Division) have found 
ways to change raw soybeans into basic ingredients for plastics, shorten- 
ing, cereals, livestock feeds—and dozens of other useable products for 
people all over the world 

Creative Processing is one of the most important reasons today’s 
farmers have bigger incomes, higher living standards, and better 
markets than their fathers and grandfathers had. In fact, since 1900, at 
least 330 new processed uses have been found for farm grains and their 
products. Today, Creative Processing actually ‘‘eats up’’ three-fourths 
of all farm products! 

So next time you buy any product for your farm or home, see if you 
can figure out which of your own farm products were used in making 


it—because of Creative Processors like Cargill. (See examples at right). 
4 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing Plants and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 other cities 
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HOW MANY of your farm products did you recognize in the above photo? 
The end run was made possible by (1) the football, made from cowhide; 
(2) plastic in the helmet made with soybeans (processed by Cargill's Soybean 
Oil Division); the cleats in the football shoes, and the shoulder pads are 
plastic, too; (3) glossy finish on the helmet made with linseed oil (a Creative 
Processing product of Cargill’s Linseed Oil Division). In the stands are (4) 
hotdog buns made from flour (Cargill’s Grain Marketing Division helps supply 
the mills with your wheat); (5) and programs printed with ink made with 
linseed oil (again, processed by Cargill). 
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WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY _ 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. Kaltimore 0338 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520--120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 


New York 




















THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 














H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N.Y. 





x} g i x! 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


2 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 57 








S. R. STRISIF CoO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


a FLOUR cartes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FLOUR pomestic 


$lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA “1 
| New York san | 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St 


NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











Open Market Urged 
For Sales Boost 


WINNIPEG—Canada’s wheat sales 
could be greatly increased through 
the use of an open market, according 
to Stanley N. Jones, president of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange. In his ad- 
dress to the annual meeting here 
Sept. 8, he contended “the growing 
resistance of overseas buyers evident 
in the late months of the last crop 
year would to a great exent be re- 
moved if hedging facilities were avail- 
able, Millers and processors could fill 
their bins and have some protection 
against possible price change, where- 
as without such assurance we can 
expect only a hand-to-mouth purchas- 
ing program.” 

The Winnipeg Grain Exchange will 
continue to press for a forum where 
“a free interchange of ideas relative 
to grain marketing would be _ pos- 
sible, without bias or prejudice,” he 
said. Mr. Jones said the idea had 
failed to find favor with leaders of 
farm organizations. Such a meeting 
as proposed by the exchange should 
include representative specialists in 
agricultural theory and practice and 
agricultural marketing, practicing 
farmers, representatives of depart- 
ments of government, officials of the 
Canadian Wheat Board and members 
of the grain trade. 

“We sincerely believe the problem 
of surplus is not one affecting agri- 
culture alone but one which involves 
the welfare of every citizen of Can- 
ada, and a solution to that problem 
can only be developed as a result 
of combined thinking of all directly 
concerned,” Mr. Jones said. 

The critics of the free market at 
Winnipeg continue to hold the ex- 
change and its futures market re- 
sponsible for conditions, in past days, 
brought about under the influence of 
policies sponsored by the very organi- 
zations making these criticisms, the 
exchange president argued. 

“There has not been a completely 
free market for wheat in operation 
at Winnipeg since 1930. At that time, 
because of wheat pool policy and the 
contribution of its failure to the 
general depression conditions, the 
government of Canada began its in- 
tervention policy which continues to 
this day. 
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OSCARS—A feature of the Royal 
Order of Loyal Loafers part of the 
American Bakers Assn. convention 
will be the awarding of “Oscars” simi- 
lar to those shown above. Three 
awards will be made: To the bakery, 
allied, and trade association person- 
nel contributing the most to promot- 
ing “July is Picnic Month.” 





“Surpluses have always come into 
being when governments attempt to 
fix prices and the aftermath of con- 
trols make a bad situation worse.” 

The present Canadian wheat posi- 
tion “leads me to believe that under 
the present method of marketing, to 
reduce our surplus to manageable 
proportion we must suffer lower than 
average production for two or three 
years,” Mr. Jones said. “Surely if we 
must depend upon the vagaries of 
nature for relief, such costs should 
be the responsibility of all Canadians, 
not the prairie farmers alone.” 

Mr. Jones felt that the only solu- 
tion the planners can offer is “that 
we must have three calamitous years 
here and elsewhere in the world to 
dissolve the burden being carried by 
the producer because of the errors 
in economic thinking of those who 
claim to speak for the farmer on the 
land.” 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 

























——— OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 


7 Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
| big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 


the new 1954 crop is available to you through our trained 


BURRUS MILLS, incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING =« 








MILLING WHEAT * CORN « FEED GRAINS 
J. P. BURRUS, eresivent 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mor. 
E. M. SUMMERS 
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Machinery Rolling 


For 26th October 
Donut Month 


The 26th annual National Donut 
Montt October, will be high- 
lighted Doughnut Corporation of 


America’s sponsorship of the Nation- 


il Party Committee plan to promote 
donuts in combination with other fall 
foods, beverages and related items 


for home parties, it has been an- 
nounced by J. I. Sugerman, advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager of 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 
393 7th Ave., New York City 

The National Party Committee, a 
non-profit organization which is un- 
the concentrated campaign 
in a cooperative effort to keep young- 
teenagers off the streets 
and help combat juvenile de- 
linquency—and to create more busi- 
ness in party foods and related items 

performs an equally important 


dertaking 


sters and 


thus 


service to the community and to the 
industry. Underwritten by DCA, on 
behalf of the donut industry, the Na- 


tional Party Committee has invited 
the participation of food trade asso- 
ciations, voluntary and independent 
associations and producers of 
food and related party items, many 
of whom have already indicated en- 


interest 


rrocery 


tnusiastic 


In support of the joint campaign 
to promote donuts and other party 
foods, DCA has prepared merchan- 
dising aids for distribution to coop- 
erating bakeries, groceries, supe! 
markets and other retail outlets 
throughout the country. The plan 
provides sp cially designed display 
units, for tie-in with the home party 
dea. They include counter displays, 

re floor racks and week end wire 
mas displa for central spots in 
roceries and supermarkets 

lo attract new customers for do- 
nuts and related party foods, 11% 

7 in. 4-color cardboard party food 
sales-builders will be set up at gro- 
cery hot spots by route salesmen of 
many large wholesale bakers through- 
out the country. For the permanent 
donut spot in top stores, a 15 by 
10% by 40 in. high rack will be used, 
designed for flexible capacities and 


especially suitable for display of par- 
ty-related items during the fall cam- 
paign. For rotating week end displays 

is a vehicle for sampling and dis- 
tribution of literature, the week end 


party sales-builder was created for 
super markets. Retailers are being 
directed in the setting up of these 


irious displays to display and sell 


uggested party foods combined with 


donuts, and are being primed to fea- 
ture them in promotional material 
“How to Increase Your Sales with 
the 26th Annual October Donut 
Month” is the title of DCA’s new 
merchandising plan, to help whole- 


sale baker 
1954 goal 
cludes 
distribution to 
800,000 party 


and dealers 
Among other 
routemen’s contests and the 

150,000 outlets, of 
booklets, in which a 
variety of related party items is 
featured. The newly published ‘How 
to Run a Successful Party — for 
youths from 3 to 20” is a 32-page 
book with a two-color cover and lists 
party games for all ages, favors, ta- 
ble settings and recipes of donuts in 
all types of foods. 


reacn the 
aids, it in- 


Bread stickers are also being made 
available for bakeries, as part of 
DCA’s party promotion and on these 
stickers is advertised: “Always a 


How to make 
a lasting impression 


Part of the job of selling is making a lasting impression 
on your customer. Your product in a Union Multiwall 
reaches your customer attractively packaged, in a con- 
tainer that sells your brand as long as the bag is in use. 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 
UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
Woolworth Building, New York 7, N. Y. 








party when you serve these delicious 
donuts ‘and’—ask your grocer for 
these party favors,” followed by a 
drawing of the miniature plastic do- 
nut and milk charms. DCA has 
ordered millions of these charms for 
grocers to use as contest prizes and 
as a direct appeal to children and 
teenagers. 

As it does each year, DCA is again 
offering radio and TV scripts, news- 
paper mats for local advertising and 


liberal sampling packages. Press ad 
vertising, TV and radio programs 
sponsored by participants in the 
joint DCA-Home Party campaign 
are expected to feature their prod- 
ucts with donuts for home parties, in 
their literature and commercials 
On the consumer-participation lev- 
el, an outstanding feature of the drive 
wil be an award for the contestant 
who writes the best letter on “how 
to use donuts for parties.” Minia 


ture plastic donut and milk charms 
are being distributed to all entrants. 

Full information concerning par- 
ticipation in the 26th annual Donut 
Month campaign and National Party 
Committee promotion, can be ob- 
tained by direct inquiry of J. I. Su- 
german, Doughnut Corporation of 
America, 393 7th Ave., or of Bert 
Nevins, coordinator of the National 
Party Committee, 152 W. 42nd St., 
New York City 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Oct. &—-National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; King Cotton Hotel, Greens- 
boro, N.C.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Il, 


Oct. 9-ll—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc.; Hotel Berkeley- 
Carteret, Asbury Park, N.J.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 104 Lillie St., New- 
ark 3. 


Oct. 10-12—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers Institute; Hotel Commodore, New 


York; Sec., Alex Tisdale, Cherry Lane 
Farm, Star Route, Pottsdown, Pa. 


Oct. 13-15—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn.; Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 304 
E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

Oct. 15-16—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 16-20—American Bakers Assn.; 


Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
See., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 22—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
322 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 
3, Tenn. 

Oct. 23—Association of Operative 
Millers, Niagara Dist. No. 8; Ameri- 
can Assn. of Cereal Chemists, Toron- 
to Section No. 11 and Niagara Fron- 
tier Section No. 6; Joint meeting; 





NIBROC WHITE PAPER 


gives you a whole bag of selling tricks! 


A flour bag made with Nibroc 
White sells like magic because 
+4 We 


EYE CATCHING! The house- 
wife in the modern supermarket 
spots it first--buys it. 


BRIGHTER! The outstanding 
built-in printing qualities of 
Nibroc White provide bright, 
sharp reproduction, 


STRONGER! Exceptionally 
tough and highly flexible, 
Nibroc White gives greater 
protection ... guarantees safe 
and sound delivery of your 


product. 


USE NIBROC WHITE and pass 
on these selling tricks to your 
customer. For samples and more 
information write to our Tech- 
nical Service Division, Dept. 


HR-10, Boston, Massachusetts. 


BROWNA§AG 





COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 


CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 
General Sale s Office ‘ 
150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass 


Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal, Quebec 


sol A AND CELLATE PULPS «+ SOLKA-FLOC 
PAPERS + NIBROC TOWELS + 
NIBROC TOILET TISSUF 

AND CONDUIT 


* NIBROC 
NIBROC KOWTOWRBS 

BERMICO SEWER PIPE 

* ONCO INSOLES + CHEMICALS 
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Markeen Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y.; Sec., 
Roy F. Kehr, 612 Root Bldg., 70 W. 
Chippewa St., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 

Nov. 1—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn.; 
Sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell 
Ave., West Haven 16, Conn. 


Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Nov. 16-17—American Corn Mil- 
lers Federation; LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago; Exec. Sec., Harry Hunter, 
105 West Adams St., Chicago, Il. 


1955 


Jan. 14—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
1367 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Ill. 

Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 
North St., Phil., Pa. 

Jan. 22-24—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Feb. 6-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Feb. 20-22—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., Ralph 
Booze, 605 Mining Exchange Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colo. 

Feb. 20-22—Ohio Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; Sec., H. Ralph 
Kagay, 65 N. Roys Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
EY, BY. 

March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
¥Vifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Mar. 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, HL; Sec., Victor E. 
Marx, 1354 LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Hl. 

March 13-15 — New York State 
Assn. of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Inc.; Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Gen. Chmn., John McNamara, 
118 E. Fayette St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 

April 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancey, 
13816 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, 
Texas. 

Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
11388 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 18-20—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 518, 
Montrose, Cal. 

April 21-23—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc.; Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; Sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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Iyigg the Baker’s Doorbell 





The new bakery being set up at 
118 W. Seventh St., Junction City, 
Kansas, by Reed Hinton, will be 
known as Esther's Cake & Pastry 
Shop 

a 

V. E. Mammel, president of Mam- 
mel's, Inc., Hutchinson, Kansas, su- 
permarket, has purchased the Hutch- 
inson (Kansas) Pie & Baking Co., 
419 South Main St. Ralph G. Coffee 
will remain as the manager, and the 
firm will be known as Mammel’s, Inc 

* 

Kullmann’s Mitchell St. Bakery, 
Milwaukee, has a new manager. He 
is David Rubin. The Kullmanns have 
cpened a bakery in Shorewood. 

e 

Announcement of the opening of a 
new pastry shop in Lexington, Ga., 
has been made by Tillman L. Allen. 

ae 

Preston Jackson has opened a bak- 
cry in Sharon, Ga. 

@ 

Fish's Food Shoppe, Elberton, Ga., 
has opened additional quarters at 
the store adjoining its present loca- 
tion. The new section contains at- 
tractively arranged bakery counters. 

* 

Workers at Meyer’s Bakery, Little 
Rock, Ark., received honors when 
Charles Meyer, Sr., president, pre- 
sented pins to the following: Alfred 
Ruck, cake production worker, 30- 
year service pin; Paul Steiger, bread 
production worker, 30-year pin; Em- 
mett Seward, bread production su- 
perintendent, and Ida Alice Meyer, 
office manager, 15-year service pins. 

S 

Dietzen's Bakeries, Inc., has bought 
the John B. Ruger Sons Co. bakery 
ot La Fayette, Ind., and is continu- 
ing operations there under the same 
name. A. P. Jamison, son-in-law of 
the founder of the Ruger business, 
continues as the resident manager 
for the new owner. The Dietzen prod- 
ucts will be added to the Ruger 
products at the La Fayette location. 

s 

The Belleville Bake Shop, South 
Bend, Ind., has been opened by Mr 
and Mrs. Sigmund Podias at 3618 
Western Ave. 

e 

The Lakeland Bakery, Milwaukee, 
operated the past three years by 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Smalter, has 
been sold to Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Meyer, who have operated bakeries 
in Chicago and Spooner, Wis. The 
new owners are installing a new 
oven 


Brownberry Ovens, Inc., Oconomo- 
woe, Wis., is constructing a new one- 
story office building which will serve 
as an addition to its new bakery in 
the Holland subdivision, according to 
Norman Kubezak, office manager. 
The building will house Brownberry’s 
weneral and executive offices. The 
bakery has also leased a_ building 
at 113 Thompson St. where it will 


manufacture stuffing 
and crumbs. 


bread pudding 


S 
The Prairie Maid Bakery, Prairie 
du Chien, Wis., has started opera 
tions in its new plant on South Mar 
quette Road. The bakery will con- 
tinue to operate its downtown sales 
room until the salesroom in the new 


building is ready, Bud Pedretti, bak- 
ery owner, said 
& 
Four Williams Baking Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa., drivers with a total of 90 


years behind the wheel without a 
single accident received “Oscars” at 
a safety recognition dinner in the 
Blue Lantern Restaurant. Awards 
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were presented by Wayne Williams 
personnel manager, to Edward Flan- 
agan with a safety record of 26 years 


Hubert Gordon, 23 years; Albert 
Strein, 21 years, and Francis Mac- 
Donald, 20 years 
. 
Sale of the Moore’s Bakery busi- 


ness and leasing of the bakery prop- 
erty at 116 North Main St., Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, to Richard Winana 
has been announced 


e 
Hedberg’s Home Bakery has been 
opened in a new location at 909 North 
Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. It for- 
merly was at 277 Willard St. The 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO, 
Seocessors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


tONIA, MICH, PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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firm has installed new, modern bak- 
ing equipment 


George E. Wein intends to con- 
duct a business known as the Cake 
Box at 212 S. Main St., Elmira, N.Y., 
and is the successor to Carl Tad- 
dings who has filed a certificate of 
discontinuance 


The National Hole-N-One Donut 
Corp., Little Rock, Ark., has been 
granted articles of incorporation by 
the secretary of state, listing an au- 
thorized capital of 100 shares of no 
par value. The incorporators are Mor- 
ris Cotlingham and Dean R. Morley, 
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Little Rock, and James E. Waddell, 
Brownsburg, Ind. 
o 
The Purity Bakery, Norman, Okla., 
formerly owned by Ernest Tucker 
has been sold to Hayden Harris, for- 
merly engaged in the bakery busi- 
ness in Oklahoma City. 
e 
Knott's Bakery, Ada, Okla., has 
been sold to the Mead Bakery chain 
which operates in Oklahoma and 
Texas. 
@ 
A public hearing on proposals to 
establish definitions and standards of 
identity for a group of bakery prod- 


ucts was held in the State House in 
Salem, .re., under the direction of 
the State Agriculture Department 
©. K. Beals, chief of the division 
of foods and dairies, presided. The 
proposed standards, together with 
labeling statements of optional in- 
gredients for each class, will apply 
to seven kinds of breads, buns and 
rolls. Categories include white flour, 
milk, raisin, enriched, whole wheat, 
graham and entire wheat. It was an- 
nounced that unless further infor- 
mation is necessary, the new stand- 
ards will become effective Nov. 1 


The Meyer Baking Co., Paris, UL, 
held a dinner meeting recently at 





WHEAT GERM FLOUR 
MUST BE GOOD 


BROWN MILLING COMPANY 


Millers of Wheat Germ Flour 


150 E. Superior St., Chicago I], Illinois 


Edgar F. Carlock 
1524 South Bivd. 
Evanston, Ill. 


Ph. CEntral 6-1555 


Louis R. Dooley 
230 Park Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 


Ph. Murray Hill 6-5490 


H. C. Elliott 
614 W. Washington 
Morris, Ill. 


Ph. Morris 57 
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Danville, Ill., for approximately 50 
salesmen to discuss Hollywood bread 
John Roberts, Chicago, sales repre- 
sentative of Hollywood, presided over 
the meeting. Brief talks also were 
made by Carl Meyer, owner of the 
Paris company, which holds a Holly- 
wood franchise, and H. R. Mills, com- 
pany manager. 
e 

Since the opening of the Breese 
(1l.) Bakery by Mrs. Ruth Work, 
in the Imming building, the patronage 
accorded her has encouraged Mrs 
Work to install added equipment. 


Maywood Baking Co., Oklahoma 
City, has installed new equipment 
John Wallen is president. 


Lowdermilk Bakeries, Denver, have 
announced construction of a new re- 
tail bakery in the Park Hill shopping 
center, at East 33rd Ave. and Hud- 
son St., Denver, 

e 

The Cookie Jar, Lordsburg, N.M., 

has been reopened. 
& 

About 700 visitors attended the 
grand opening of the Glasgow 
(Mont.) Bakery, according to the 
owners, Frank McAtee and L. L 
Thrash. Mr. McAtee also owns bak- 
eries in Estelline, 8.D., and Water- 
town, S.D. 

o 


Russell Smith, owner of the Sun- 
shine Bakery in Baker, Mont., has 
sold his equipment 

& 

An explosion in the City Bakery, 
Brookings, S.D., has forced the pro- 
prietor, Roger Julian, to install con- 
siderable new equipment 

e 

A new building is being construct- 
ed for the Elmore (Minn.) Bakery. 

os 

Plans of the Lincoln Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, to move to St. Louis 
Park, a suburb, and build a $250,000 
building are being changed follow- 
ing the rejection of a rezoning bid 

e 

A remodeling and addition project 
will double the capacity of the Su- 
perior Bakery, Harvey, N.D., accord- 
ing to Harold Schwarz, owner 

e 

Franke's, Inc., 1111 West Third St., 
Little Rock, Ark., has been sold to 
Safeway Stores, Inc., which will op- 
erate it as the Fairfax Bread Co 

a 

The Manly (fowa) Bakery has been 
opened for business by O. H. Lichten- 
stein, proprietor. 

e 

Chris Jacobs has closed his bakery 
ut Alton, Iowa, and has moved his 
equipment to Spencer, Lowa, where 
he will conduct a retail bakery 

e 

Olmsted & Foley Advertising Agen- 
cy, Minneapolis, has been named to 
represent Gladness Bakeries, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 


The Sunlite Bakery, 401 W. 
Greene St., Carlsbad, N.M., was seri- 
ously damaged by a boiler explosion 
recently. D. R. Edwards, manager, 
said production continues as repairs 
are being completed. 





“RUSSELL’'S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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CORN PRODUCTS TECHNOLOGY 


(Continued from page 34) 


duces highly soluble carboxy] sodium 
and carbonyl groups into the chain 
fragments which counteract the ten- 
dency to retograde and gel. 





verted in a water suspension with a 
small amount of acid at a tempera- 
ture below the gelatinization point 
of the starch. When the desired de- 
gree of modification has been reached, 
the acid is neutralized, and the starch 
is de-watered, washed and dried. 

Millions of pounds are used each 
year in gum confections, textile warp 
sizes and laundry starches. 

These starches were among. the 
earliest specialties to be prepared in 


oxidized 
unmodified 


acid 


Pastes prepared from 


this country. Recent developments in starches in contrast to 
clude controlled gel strengths, great 
er gel clarity and modified physica! 
forms of the dried starch 
b. Oxidized Corn Starches 

Oxidized starches are prepared by 
treating starch suspended in water 
with sodium hypochlorite. It is be 
lieved that this oxidizing reagent does 
not preferentially change the 
branched amylopectin as occurs in 
acid treatment of starches. It intro 


corn starch or the treated 
starches are clearer and more resist- 
ant to gel formation 

These starches are seldom used in 
foods. They are applied in the tex- 
tile, paper and adhesive industries. 

Developments made recently are 
improved clarity of pastes, improved 
filming and flow properties, and the 
additions of products having specific 





SMALL OR LARGE SHOPS 





Bakers appreciate the Performance of 


Bakeries, small or large, choose fast-disintegrating 
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Merck ENRICHMENT Warers to help them meet 4 cS 


exacting production schedules. In addition, note these 
other important advantages : 


. i 
1. ACCURACY— Merck ENRICHMENT WAFERS pro- i 
mote exact enrichment levels. Smooth finish and 


4 t 


/ MERCK 
ENRICHMENT 


yaa 


compact structure resist chipping and dusting. 


2. UNIFORMITY—Ingredients mix more evenly in 


batch, aiding uniform enrichment. \ 
3. CONVENIENCE— Merck ENRICHMENT WAFERS \ 
are quickly available from your yeast supplier. No ‘ 


waiting or unnecessary stock-piling. 


Make sure you get all these advantages. Specify the 
round enrichment wafer on your next order . . 


or without Vitamin D. 





NEW .. . Merck Enrichment Wafers with Vitamin D. 
When one Merck “A” or “B" Wafer with Vitamin 
D is used to each 100 pounds of flour, each 8 ounces 


. with 


of the resulting bread should contain 50 per cent 
of the Minimum Daily Requirement for Vitamin D. 





Research and Production 


for the Nation’s Health 


© Merck & 


MERCK & CO..INOG. 


Vanufac turing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERGEY 
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desired penetrating 
characteristics 


and finishing 


c. Heat Treated or Roasted Corn 
Starches 


Heat treating or roasting of 
starches to prepare dextrins and 
3ritish gums results in products with 
pronounced non- gelling properties. 
Good evidence was obtained by Brim- 
hall (4) that heating starch under 
conditions of dextrinization leads to 
a disappearance of linear chains with 
an increase in the degree of branching 
of the molecules. 

Briefly there are three general 
types of heat treated starches, British 
gums, white dextrins and yellow dex- 
trins. 

British gums are prepared by roast- 
ing commercially dry starch unde1 
various conditions. Catalysts are not 
generally employed. They are avail- 
able in a variety of viscosities, and 
vary in color from light to dark 
brown. British gums pastes are more 
stable than those prepared from thin 
boiling starches (acid treated) and 
have better film properties. These 
gums are used in adhesives and in 
textile printing. 

White dextrins are prepared by 
roasting commercially dry starch in 
the presence of a small quantity of 
acid. They are light in color and 
cooked pastes tend to set to soft gels 
or pastes. Pastes prepared from a low 
converted white dextrin resemble 
those prepared from a high fluidity 
thin boiling starch. Library pastes 
and many textile finishes are made 
largely with white dextrins 

Yellow dextrins are roasted with 
less acid than white dextrins and with 
more acid and less heat than British 
gums. They are the most highly con- 
verted of all converted starches. All 
yellow dextrins are relatively thin 
cooking and it is possible to make 
50-60% solutions that will be stable 
for months. These solutions are very 
tacky or sticky which coupled with 
fast drying properties explains why 
their main use is in adhesives. 

While products are seldom 
used in formulation of foods they are 
important items in packaging and 
labeling 


these 


Much research is being done with 
the roasted starches and major im- 
provements have been made. Roasted 
corn starches are replacing roasted 
tapioca and potato starches in many 
flat gumming applications 


d. Enzyme Treatment 


Study of the action of enzymes 
on starch has resulted in commercial 
products and has accomplished much 
in clarifying the structure of starch 

Enzymes are employed to convert 
unmodified corn starches into vis- 
cosity equivalents of thin boiling and 
oxidized starches, and high viscosity 
dextrins. While simple, the process 
must be carefully controlled to obtain 
uniform results. 

Since gelatinization or 
usually 


cooking is 
employed in enzyme conver- 
sions the process is carried out by 
the user of the starch. Studies have 
been made and a few patents granted 
on enzyme treatment of starches in 
the granule form 

This converting procedure is of im 
portance to every flour miller and 
baker and it is believed that studies 


relating to enzyme conversion of 





QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
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CAKE FLOUR CAKE FLOUR 


Milled from a purebred variety of soft white Spring 


Wheat that grows in the “Magic Valley” of Idaho... 


Helps build your reputation as a baker of the finest cahes 


Tue COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY General Offices: Denver, Colorado 
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various starches and starch deriva- 
tives would be very beneficial. 
4. Corn Starch Derivatives 


a. Cross-linked or Inhibited Starches 

In the past 10 or 12 years starch 
derivatives have found extensive ap- 
plication. Such special derivatives 
prepared from corn starch and from 
waxy maize starch or Amioca show 
more resistance to breakdown or hy- 
drolysis in acid mediums and with- 
stand low temperature storage in the 
cooked form much better than other 
modifications 

Derivatives prepared from corn 
starch in comparison to other modi- 
fications have a greatly reduced tend- 
ency to gel or set. 

A starch derivative results from 
the treatment of starch with a re- 
agent which reacts with hydroxyl 
groups to introduce into the mole- 
cule replacements for the hydroxy] 
groups. The derivatives applicable to 
the baking, salad dressing, canned 
food and other food fields are those 
of very low degrees of substitution. 
They have not more than one sub- 
stituent group for each 100 to 300 
glucose units. 

The most important type of starch 
derivative for these applications is 
that resulting from the action of bi- 
or poly-functional reagents. These 


compounds are capable of reacting - 


with more than one hydroxyl group 
to form cross-links or bridges from 
one starch molecule to another. When 
the treatment is done with ungela- 
tinized starch granules it appears 
that cross-linking of molecules on or 
near the surface occurs with a re- 
sultant toughening of the granule. 
When the degree of cross-linking 
is only one glucose unit out of two 
or three hundred, the gelatinization 
temperature is raised and coo':ed 
pastes have a higher maximum vis- 
cosity. Pastes are more resistant to 
viscosity break-down when subjected 
to mechanical agitation as well as 
to thinning when held at high tem- 
peratures and/or at low pH's. The 
swollen granules ere apparently more 
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SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








STAR OF THE WEST 

: : +: Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE an¢ STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Froakenmuth, Mich. 
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resistant to rupture and collapse than 
those of untreated starches. 

Slight degrees of cross-linking re- 
duce the cohesive, rubbery character- 
istic of starches such as tapioca, po- 
tato and waxy maize. This change 
in paste properties is required for ap- 
plication in salad dressing, pie fillings 
and puddings. 

It is possible to obtain starches 
which show any degree of swelling 
desired by controlling the degree of 
cross-linking of ungelatinized starch 
granules. For example, starches with 
an average degree of cross-linking 
corresponding to about one in every 
twentieth glucose unit show an ex- 


tremely limited ability to swell on 
cooking. 

Starch derivatives of the type just 
discussed are termed “inhibited” or 
“cross-linked” starches, 

There are several methods that 
can be used to obtain cross-linking. 
While not applicable in the food field, 
the action of formaldehyde on starch 
has been known for sometime. The 
use of dihalides and epoxyhalohydrins 
in the presence of caustic to increase 
the viscosity of starch pastes was 
described by Maxwell (5). These 
were applied to ungelatinized starch 
granules by Konisberg (6). Caldwell 
(7) reported the use of linear anhy- 
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drides of dicarboxylic acids such as 
adipic, azolaic and sebasic. Phos- 
phorous oxychloride and antimony 
oxychloride were disclosed by Felton 
and Schopmeyer (8). It is believed 
that diesters of these inorganic acids 
are formed. 

A number of the _ cross-linkel 
starches both corn and waxy corn 
are being used in large volumes. New 
products have been developed, field 
tested and so will be promoted in 
the food and non-food fields. 


b. Hydroxyethyl Starches 
These starch derivatives are pre- 
pared by reacting cornstarch with 


PROFIT-MAKING IDEAS 


Jrom Heischimann 





This special party-guest design 


“takes the cake” for sales! 


I 


Apply icing in wedge pattern, putting the name of a 


guest on each wedge. Or ice each segment with a differ- 


ent color. Suggest these “personalized cakes” to mothers 


when in your store. You can wait till nearly the last min- 


ute to ice on names ordered, to allow for changes in 


the guest list. Delighted party guests will come to you 


for cakes of their own! 


Presented in the interest 





Give a bonus to make one! 


Surprise your regular customers 
with a small sample of one of 
your luscious new products or a 
familiar old one. Slip the sample 
in with the regular purchase as a 
“bonus.” Pleased customers will 
have even more good will to- 
wards your store, may well give 
you a bonus of more purchases 
of all your products. 














Give school children a “lesson” —in 
bakery treats! A tested good-will builder 
is to hold “Open House” for students. 
Let these purchasers of tomorrow see 


today what your bakery has to offers 


Suggest a field trip to local grade or 
high-school authorities. When students 
come, show them how your bakery 


of the Baking Industry by .... 
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ethylene oxide. Cooked pastes, in com- 


parison to those from parent starch, 
are clearer, more cohesive, form soft 
gels or remain fluid and have ex- 
cellent filming properties 

Hydroxyethy! starches are not of- 
fered to the food field but have ap- 
plication in textiles, papers and ad- 
hesives. 


c. Other Starch Derivatives 

There are a number of additional 
starch derivatives in the develop- 
mental stage and others being ap- 
plied in the non-food field. Informa- 
tion is not available for presentation 
at this time. 


works 


5. Pregelatinized or Hot Rolled 


the care you take in preparing 


your products, the high quality of your 


the skill of your staff. 


ingredients, 


Your student-guests will be impressed, 


will remember your bakery and its many 


delicious products. They are your Cus- 


tomers of tomorrow... 


while influenc- 


ing their parents’ purchases today. 


There’s profit in this “lesson!” 


Even your exhaust fan ean “draw in” 


sales! The tantalizing, appetizing aroma 


of your delicious products 
baking 


customer attracters and “salesmen.” 


Many sales-wise bakers have 


as they are 


is one of your most powerful 


taken 


advantage of this asset by having ex- 


haust fans installed that aim toward the 


street directly in front of their store. 





Customers passing by are drawn into 


your store by the warm 


those wonderful bakery delights! 


fragrance of 


Es- 


pecially around meal times, you ll find 


the exhaust fan pulls in many sales you 


might otherwise have missed. 


If it is impractical for you to install 


such an exhaust fan now, keep this idea 


in file for the next time you remodel— 


or open a new branch. 





me PL 


Starches 

It is possible to precook any of the 
starches discussed above. However, 
at the present time, those most avail- 
able are unmodified cornstarch, acid 
treated cornstarch and the cross- 
linked starches. 

Products are readily dispersible 
and swell in cold water or milk. They 
are the base for all the new instant 
puddings and find application in 
many other foods. Non-food uses in- 
clude oil well drilling, flotation sepa- 
rations and adhesives. 
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greater beating tolerance... 


BAKING POWDER e 





6. Amioca or Waxy Corn Starches 


These specialty starches are avail 
able in any of the types of products 
discussed. 


Amioca is an unusual starch pro- 
duced from a unique corn known as 
waxy maize. Commercial production 
is an outstanding accomplishment of 
a cooperative development program 
that included chemistry, plant breed- 
ing, agriculture and industry. The 
term waxy is a misnomer as this 
corn has no relationship to wax. 
The name was derived from the ap- 
pearance of the kernel’s cross-section. 


Amioca differs from 


markedly 


What-toates bottir— 
SELLS BETTER! 





You get better-tasting cakes 
with Fleischmann’s Baking Powder 


Its exclusive formula assures dependable uniform results. 
Controlled action keeps your batter free-flowing and easy to 
handle between mixing and baking. Rises steadily in the oven. 
About 2¢ worth of Fleischmann’s assures you of getting the 
fullest results possible from every $1 of other ingredients. 


You get better-tasting Angel Food cakes 
with Fleischmann’s new Tart-0-Cream Acid Salt 


Improves volume and color.. . 
is the only known acid salt (other 
than cream of tartar) that can be used for Angel Food production 
in continuous mixers. Ask your Fleischmann Man for details. 


stabilizes egg white for 


BRING A THIRD DIMENSION TO YOUR CAKE QUALITY soe 
MAKE FULL USE OF THESE FINE INGREDIENTS — 


FLEISCHMANN’S 


TART-O-CREAM 
TASTEX MARGARINE SHORTENING ¢ FROZEN 5GGS 


Standard Brands Incorporated, 595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, Y. 


ACID SALT 
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cornstrach, It is more like tapioca 
than like a cereal starch. Its pastes 
are clear, fluid and cohesive like 
those of root starches. Amioca pastes 
will not gel and have the useful prop- 
erty of stabilizing other starches 

The basic difference between Ami- 
oca and cornstarch is that it con- 
tains 100% amylopectin. 

Amioca in the various forms is 
being used in many applications. Pie 
fillings, salad dressings, canned foods, 
puddings, textile printing and fin- 
ishing, and adhesives are some of the 
consumers of this product. 

Even with the great advances in 
methods for modifying starches there 
still remain applications for starches 
of different botanical origins. These 
are of a highly specialized nature 
and the number is being reduced cach 
year. Waxy cornstarch and corn- 
starch in modified forms are replac- 
ing tapioca, arrow root, and potato 
in a number of applications, New 
methods for treating the corn 
starches have made this possible. 

Wheat starch is of interest to flour 
millers, Wheat starch, both modified 
and unmodified, has interesting and 
useful properties. Some show excep- 
tionally high cold paste viscosities 
in relation to low viscosities when 
hot. These same products have rela- 
tively good resistance to viscosi:y 
breakdown when agitated constantly 
at elevated temperatures and in acid 
mediums, Emulsifying properties are 
good and gels broken-up mechanical- 
ly reset rapidly. All of these prop- 
erties have been imparted to corn 
starches by means of newly devel- 
oped modification procedures with re- 
sulting economics for the users. 
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FLOUR... 


As Near to 
You as Your Telephone! 


« HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 
SPECIAL CAKE FLOURS 
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UNIFORMITY 
LABORATORY CONTROL 
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MENNEL MILLING CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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SLOGAN SPECIAL 
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IS KING 


Real bread production savings must come 





from real flour quality. And for that type 
of increased baking efficiency, you can 
rely on famous POLAR BEAR flour, de- 
pendable and full of good baking day 
after day. 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 






Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 
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es ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 


choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 





complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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RA ECKHART MILLING C 


| CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Sales representation in: BOSTON, NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, STAUNTON—VIRGINIA, ATLANTA—GA. AUGUSTA 
JACKSONVILLE—-FLORIDA, GENEVA—NEW YORK, HARRISBURG—PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. DETROIT, CLEVELAND, 
FORT WAYNE— INDIANA, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS— MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, MOBILE—ALASAMA. NEW ORLEANS © 
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No. 3612—Metal 
Container 


Luxury bouquets in traditional 
French Provincial multi-colored de- 
sign impart a feeling of elegance to 
a reusable metal container imported 
from Holland by the Daher Co., Hol- 
land Box Div. Supplied with an inner 
box of heavy white-coated chip board 
or a liner, it is said to be ideal for 
cookies and confections. The lid is 
hinged for maximum convenience and 
reuse value, Internal dimensions are 
9% in. by 5% in. by 2% in. To 
secure more complete details check 
No. 3612 on the coupon and drop it 
in the mail 


No. 3613—Oven 


A 2-page bulletin that describes 
the new “mixing” oven for baking 
cornmeal collets and other similar 
food products has been issued by the 
R. G. White Engineering Co, Tllus- 
trated with technical drawings and 
actual production shots of the oven 
in operation, the bulletin explains 
how the 3-pass oven bakes all shapes 
of collets on a stainless steel mesh 


Worth looking Into 


2A7 New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
_ Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
penying coupon to obtain the desired information. 
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conveyor system as part of an inte- 
grated production line. The oven con- 
denses 135 sq. ft. of baking area into 
4 by 16 ft. of floor space, and has a 
range of production (in two models) 
from 300 to 700 lb. per hour, Copies 
of the new bulletin are available on 
request. Check No. 3613 on the cou- 
pon and the bulletin will be mailed 
to you. 





No. 3611—Saran 
Dispenser 


The availability of a new saran 
film dispenser roll for hand wrapping 
baked goods at retail level has been 
announced by the Dow Chemical Co. 
While saran film has been used on the 
packer level for years for prepackag- 
ing of many food products, this 
marks the first time the film has been 
available on a dispenser roll for use 
in bakeries. The highly transparent 
saran retains moisture and freshness 
in baked goods, including cakes, 
cookies, pies and rolls, it is claimed. 
Also, the film clings to itself or to a 
tray making a convenient cover for 
the baked goods. The new dispenser 
accommodates rolls 9 in. through 12 
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No, 2724—-Flour Cleaning 
Machine 
No, 2958—-Intercom System 


No. 3574 
No, 3610 
No. 3611 
No. 3612 


Sealing Tape 

Saran Dispenser 
Metal Container 
Others (list numbers) 
NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
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Send me information on the items marked: 
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CO No. 3615— 
Checking Instrument 
[-] No. 3616. 
() No. 3617—-Freezer 

[] No. 3618—-Anniversary Booklet 
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Overhead Door 
Electric Delivery 
Trucks 

Pie Stabilizer 
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outer di- 


in. in width with 5% in. 
ameter. Features of the white enam- 
eled dispenser, developed by E. O. 


Bulman Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., include a tension spring brake 
to insure a smooth, even feed of 
film; a special guide to hold film in 
correct position and smooth it out 
when pulled from the roll; an auto- 
matic spring flap to insure free end 
of film for easy grasp in handling of 
new sheet; and a hinged cover that 
lifts for easy loading of a new roll. 
Information on distribution of the 
film and dispenser may be obtained 
by checking No. 3611 on the coupon 
and dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3614—Overhead 
Door 


The Barber-Colman Co. has intro- 
duced new features into its model 50 
Barcol OVERdoor which, it is claimed, 
will keep out all rodents and vermin. 
A cam closing action feature is 
claimed to be exclusive on this door. 
Individually adjusted cams are used 
to press each door section tightly 
against the stops. These cams back 
the door away from its stops at the 
beginning of the opening stroke. 
These doors are available in a wide 
range of styles and sizes. To secure 
more complete details check No. 3614 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3615—Electrice 
Delivery Trucks 


A new line of electric delivery 
trucks is being offered by Cleveland 
Vehicle Co. According to designer 
Walter S. Thomas, the new trucks 
are powered by Exide Ironclad bat- 
teries which are charged overnight. 
The Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Exide Industrial Division, supplier 


of the batteries, estimates the charg- 
ing cost at approximately 33¢ a shift 
per truck on delivery routes up to 
35 miles, 


Since the electric trucks 
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require virtually no other mainte- 
nance and can spend more time on 
the road, fewer are needed to serve 
the same routes covered by conven- 
tional vehicles. Insurance rates are 
lower because of the greater safety 
factor of the electric truck. Useful 
truck life of 20 years or more is esti- 
mated. Absence of fumes, vibration 
and noise also is among the ad- 
vantages claimed. The lightweight 
trucks carry a payload of 2,000 to 
2,500 Ib. at speeds more than ade- 
quate for today’s urban driving. Exide 
battery power assures longer life for 
all wearing parts, including standard 
pneumatic tires. Front wheel drive 
with the battery mounted over the 
front wheels provides maximum trac- 
tion and unobstructed loading space 
in the rear. To secure more details 
check No. 3615 on the coupon and 
drop it in the mail. 


No. 3616—Pie 
Stabilizer 


The S. Gumpert Co. has introduced 
Kwik Pie Stabilizer, a ready-to-use 
product which is claimed to provide 
color, flavor and stabilizer. To pre- 
pare, sugar and Kwik Pie are mixed 
slowly. Cold water is added and then a 
No. 10 container of fruit or berries, 
including juice, is added. The mix- 
ture should stand 15 min. and it is 
ready to use immediately or later. 
This product enables the baker to 
use whatever brand of fruit or ber- 
ries he likes best. It is packed in 20 
oz. packages to be used as a unit 
with each No. 10 tin of fruit or ber- 
ries. It can be obtained in five flavors: 
apple, cherry, peach, pineapple, blue- 
berry or in neutral flavor. For further 
information on this product check 
No. 3616 on the coupon and drop it 
in the mail. 


No. 3617—Freezer 


A new bakery freezer cabinet 


which holds 25 standard baker’s trays 








is being introduced by Deepfreeze 
Appliance Division, Motor Products 
Corp. The freezer, a_ self-contained 
upright model, with a capacity of 
18.6 cu. ft., will be sold directly 
through the manufacturer's national 
distributor organization. As a baker 
gets acquainted with freezing ad- 
vantages and needs more capacity he 
can add more storage, unit by unit, 
with this type of freezer, the com- 
pany claims. The freezer is of the 
“plug-in” type and can be moved 
about. It is also suitable for a cus- 
tomer’s self-service freezer. A series 
of side racks in the freezer will hold 
up to 25 baker’s trays, 18x24 in. in size. 
Trays slide smoothly in and out of 
the racks without tilting or tipping. 
There are 2 in. between racks. The 
racks are made of heavy gauge metal, 
zinc-plated, lacquered and_ baked. 
Freezing controls may be set for 
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storage at zero degrees or for fast 
freezing down to 10° below zero. The 
cabinet, which is finished in white 
baked enamel, measures 72 in. high 
and 34 in. wide, and occupies 7.7 sq. 
ft. of floor space. To secure more de- 
tails check No. 3617 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3618—Anni- 
versary Booklet 


“25 Sparkling Years,” a 16-page 
booklet tracing its history and con- 
tributions to the packaging industry, 
has just been issued by the Sylvania 
Division, American Viscose Corp., in 
commemoration of its 25th Anni- 
versary as one of the nation’s major 
producers of cellophane. The booklet 
outlines the progress of Sylvania from 
its beginning just before the crash of 
1929 to its standing today with a 
capacity of 100,000,000 pounds yearly. 
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A SUCCESSFUL D 

BUSINESS CALLS FOR THE 
PMENT and mix 


FINEST EQUIPMENT | 
DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 














CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write fer information on 2 specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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To secure the booklet check No. 3618 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 2724—Floor 
Cleaning Machine 


A new, all-purpose floor cleaning 
machine, called the “Tornado,” has 
been introduced by the Breuer Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Co. It is said to 
offer many mechanical and opera- 
tional features to reduce operator fa- 
tigue and speed cleaning operations. 
Said to be a new feature is a feather- 
touch switch on both sides of the 
handle to allow operation with either 
hand. The left switch also controls 
the flow of scrubbing solution from a 
tank attached to the handle. Maneu- 
verability is permitted by attaching 





the electric cord directly to the lower 
side of the handle. The machine also 
is shorter in length, offers improved 
balance and control, widely adjust- 
able handle,  self-retracting, non- 
marking neoprene wheels, easy brush 
coupling, non-clog container, a newly- 
designed, sealed motor and gear as- 
sembly, and a complete line of ac- 
cessories. Material describing the 
machine may be obtained by circling 
No. 2724 and returning to the address 
provided. 


No. 2958—Intercom 
System 


A six-station wireless selective 
master intercommunications system, 
requiring no cables or installation, 
has been introduced by Talk-A-Phone 
Co. Said to be the first completely 
selective wireless intercom system, 
the Talk-A-Phone LCM-8806 offers 
many features of the company’s con- 
ventional line, including a six-channel 
selector, which enables each unit in 
the system to transmit to any of the 
six separate channels and receive 
calls on any channel it selects to use. 
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WANTED 


SUGAR 


Soiled or Off-Grade 
Out-of-Condition 
or Lumpy 
ALSO 
Hard Candy Trimmings 
and Sweepings 


For use in “non-edible products” 
Advise price and quantity available 


O. W. Meyer, Napoleon, Ohio 

















A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building + New York, N.Y. 








ET RESULTS! 






Send for illustrated 
brochure with special 
introductory offer. 


PIE-PAK CO.,Inc. 


PACKAGE YOUR PIES IN 
PIE-PAK CONTAINERS 










1300 HUDSON STREET 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 











SsuPPoRT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


More Reason than Rhyme! 


uaker 
’ Bakers Flour 


* Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 
With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 
Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 
‘Cause baking formulas change so quick. 
This short-patent flour is the finest of any 


And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny!” 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph,Mo. * Sherman, Texas 


and Los Angeles, California 














high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. nevis cis, s. on. 
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As many as three separate conversa- 
tions can be carried on simultaneous- 
ly over the six-station system, Wire- 
less selective communication, en- 
abling any master to select and carry 
on a conversation with any other 
master separately, is another of the 
features. The “Sonic Gate” circuit 
suppresses line noises and hum while 
the system is in actual operation as 
well as when in stand-by position, it 
is claimed. The unit is adaptable for 
additiona] master units, starting with 
two masters. It is suitable for instant 
or temporary installation. The unit 
plugs into the conventional electric 
outlet. For more complete details 
check No. 2958 on the coupon and 
mail it. 


No. 3610—Sealing 
Tape 


More than 100 ways in which pres- 

re-sensitive tapes serve the na- 
tion’s food industry are described in 
a new 24-page manual published by 
he Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing Co. The manual contains 142 
illustrations showing how 18 various 


“Scotch” brand pressure - sensitive 
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tapes can be used by bakery, con- 
fectionery, and other industries. You 
can secure the manual by checking 
No. 3610 on the coupon and mailing 
it. 


No. 3574—Checking 
Instruments 


A continuous check on process sys- 
tems and equipment is possible by 
using the Time-Recorder-Totalizer or 
the Time-Totalizer, according to the 
manufacturer, the Heat-Timer Corp. 
Either one of these instruments is 
said to simplify the checking of any 
process, equipment and operating 
personnel. The Time-Recorder-Total- 
izer makes an uninterrupted record 
of when and how equipment is used. 
On a continuous tape, a permanent 
record shows chronologically when 
the process or equipment is on or off 
The Time-Recorder-Totalizer high- 
lights in bold relief defects in the 
process, equipment or automatic con- 
trol adjustment used in the system. 
The Time-Totalizer, like an adding 
machine, automatically totals the 
operating time of equipment. For 
more complete details check No. 3574 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 











108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "Frat? 








JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


Get Your FREE Copy of "New Tested Formulas” 
. for Light and Dark FRUIT CAKES 


Complete practical and ® properly condition dry and can- 





LIGHT FRUIT CAKES it’s the 





® prevent crumbling 





levulose in 


NULOMOLINE that prolongs freshness in 
cakes, cookies, and icings. Balance your formu- 


las with Nulomoline by re- 
placing a portion of the granu- 
lated sugar with a similar 
weight of Nulomoline. 


THE NULOMOLINE DIVISION 


American Molasses Company 


U. S. addresses same as above— 
In Canada: NULOMOLINE, LIMITED 


1410 Stanley Street, Montreal 2 





technical data on how to: 


Simprove appearance 
properties 





120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
751 Terminal St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 





died fruits 


@develop and retain good flavor 


be and color 
slicing 
® check staling and drying 


DARK FRUIT CAKES control flavor, taste. 


and color of dark fruit cakes, batter cakes, and 
cookies with GRANDMA’S Old Fashioned 
Unsulphured MOLASSES .. . the molasses 


that made molasses flavor famous! 


AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 


330 East North Water St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
15 West Queen St., Wilmington, N. C. 
BOSTON MOLASSES COMPANY: 131 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 


Order your supplies from 
our nearest office ...or 
through your Jobber— 
and ask for your copy of 
“New Tested Formulas 
for FRUIT CAKES." 
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Results are better when your choice is right! 











FOR PAINTING 
A LANDSCAPE... 








you'd select 
a fine sable 


brush 


AMERICAN 
BEAUTY 





FOR LIGHT “FOAM-TYPE” CAKES... 


Choose AMERICAN BEAUTY Cake Flour! 


GooD RESULTs—whether it’sin textured cakes that keep their 
landscape painting or baking, _ original fresh-flavor longer. 
have one thing in common. For customer pleasing pas- 
Both begin with choosing the _ tries, pies, cookies and “‘semi- 
right “‘ingredients”. For bak- cake’? baked goods, White 
ing delicate, high ratio white Spray Pastry flour is “tops’’. 
layer cakes, sponge or angel xk 

food, you can’t buy a better Your Russell-Miller represent- 
flour than American Beauty ative can tell you more about 
Cake Flour. American Beauty _ these, and other bakery flours to 
will carry high percentages of fit your own requirements. He’s 
shortening—up to 140% sugar. anxious to talk with you. Just 
It will give you high, velvety drop us a letter, wire or phone. 


ky FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS... RUSSELL-MILLER 


wi FLOUR 
’ 








Occident Powerful Royal Patent 

Producer Claro Occident 100% Bako Flours 
Sweet Loaf White Spray § Whole Wheat Y 

American Beauty Sunburst Beacon MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 


Kyrol Reliable Gold Heart 
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A Trustworthy Trio... 


KING HUBBARD, SUPERLATIVE 
and SONNY HUBBARD 





















These high-protein flours are tops in 
their field, headed by 
... KING HUBBARD... 
truly an outstanding pure- 
spring high-gluten flour. 
Hubbard Milling know-how 


assures constant uniformity. 


Remember—there’s a 
HUBBARD Flour to 
meet your every need. 
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Patty, age 6, reading aloud from her 
first grade reader, hesitated at the 
word f-l-o-u-r. To be helpful in the 
most approved pedagogical manner, 
her mother explained, “That is what 
we must have to make cakes and 
pies and 

“Oh, yes,” said Patty brightly, un- 
derstanding at once. “A mix!” 


A public opinion poll-taker was 
questioning some people in a western 


city recently. He approached a griz- 





Cable Address “RAYBAR"” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 


















SUPERIOR 
PACKAGING 


tor the 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Atlante Minneapolis 
MILLING New Orleans New York City 
Dallas h 

INDUSTRY “yg ne Sevanne a 

ace Senver Winter Hoven, Fla 
$i 
los Angeles 
1878 Kansas City, Kens 


Sen Francisco 


Phoenix 
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zled old man and said: 

“Sir, I am taking a public opinion 
poll and I would like to find out if 
you are in favor of continuing aid 
to Europe by our government.” 

“Absolutely,” was the prompt an- 
swer. 

“And what is your reason?” 

“Heck, I've only just made my 
decision,” snorted the old man. “I 
haven't figured out no reason yet!” 

¢¢ ¢ 

The morale of the crew must have 
been exceptional. Everything was 
shipshape at all times, and the offi- 
cers kept a watchful eye out to see 
that it remained so. On the second 
day the boat ran into a heavy sea. 
Four poker players suddenly lost one 
of their group, who raced to the rail 
with an agonized look in his eye. 

A passing crew member hurried 
over to him. “Hey, you can’t be sick 
here,” he cried. 

The victim turned a sardonic eye 
on him. “Watch!” he croaked. 


o¢¢ 


An old man from the hill country 
took his first trip to a large city. 
Walking into one of the skyscrapers 
he saw a doorman standing by a spe- 
cial kind of door. An old woman 
stepped in, a light flashed red, and she 
was gone. A few seconds later the 
elevator descended, the door opened 
and a beautiful young lady stepped 
out, 

“Begorra,” said the old man, blink- 
ing his eyes. “I should have brought 
the old lady with me.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
The minister’s wife was visiting a 
member of the congregation, and 
mentioned—with pardonable pride 
that her daughter had won first prize 
in a music recital. “I know just how 
you must feel,’ said her hostess un- 
derstandingly. “I remember how 
pleased we were when our pig got the 
blue ribbon at the fair.” 















Complete Grain 





Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 





Members of 


All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 











1911 Baltimore Ave 


a | 
Jones-HerreLsatTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 








Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








1480 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
FORT WORTH 








1158 Board of Trade 


KANSAS CITY 


@ ENID 
e AMARILLO 








Frank A. Tues, Pres. 








Harry M. Srratron, Vice Pres. 
WituaM C. Enxke, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 








Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 





St. Joseph, Mo. 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Convertibility Delay 


An interpretation of a speech made 
by Richard Austen Butler, Britain’s 
financial chief, at a meeting of the 
International Monetary Fund and of 
the International Bank in Washing- 
ton recently lends color to the belief 
that plans to allow the free convert- 
ibility of the pound sterling into 
dollars have been indefinitely post- 
poned 

While the British had made no of- 
ficial admittances it was well known 
in North American financial circles 
that they were thinking in terms 
of convertibility to be effective in 
the spring of 1955. Such a step pro- 
vided a glimmer of hope for those 
export trades, including the flour 
business, currently bedevilled by the 
inability of a number of would be 
buyers to make dollar payment. Many 
firm inquiries have developed into 
sales for other countries as a result 
of the dollar difficulties. The deci- 
sion, therefore, comes as something 
of a disappointment to the flour mill- 
ing industry though the need for 
caution on the part of the U.K. au- 
thorities is appreciated. As far as 
actual trade with the U.K. is con- 
cerned the problem is not particular- 
ly acute for the Bank of England 
allows as many dollars as may be 
required for wheat and flour pur- 
chases. It is other countries in the 
sterling bloe that feel the deficiency 
most acutely. 

While the pace has slackened the 
British authorities still look upon con- 
vertibility as a major objective of 
their financial and economic policy. 
Mr. Butler talked about maintaining 
the momentum and this can be in- 
terpreted as an intention to make 
further relaxations of import restric- 
tions affecting the dollar countries. 
The approach it is assumed, will con- 
tinue to be gradual. 


Canada’s Danger 


Canada's economy is in danger, ac- 
cording to T. C. Douglas, premier of 
Saskatchewan, the largest wheat 
growing province. Cited in evidence 
by Mr. Douglas was the steep de- 
cline in farm incomes as a result 
of the heavy damage to the crop by 


rust. Many industries, he considers, 
will feel the reduction for it will 
extend into the whole of the coun- 


try’s economic sphere leading to in- 
creased unemployment. He comment- 
ed, “No amount of glib talking about 
rolling adjustments or rocking the 
boat will change the view of many 
of us that our economy is in a vul- 
nerable position,” 

Surpluses represent another acute 
problem confronting Canada, Mr. 
Douglas declared. He said, “Surely 
in this day and age people should 
not have to be without because we 
have too much.” The surpluses, he 
suggested, could be used to fight 
Communism by aiding needy nations. 
Food is the greatest weapon in the 
arsenal of democracy but democracy 
will have to learn how to use it. 

A more optimistic forecast of the 
situation, as it affects the wheat 
growers, was voiced by W. G. Weir, a 
member of parliament in the party 
providing Canada's government. He 
said that the farmers will be able 
to deliver all the farm stored grain, 
new crop and old, by the end of the 
present crop year. 

Mr. Weir was speaking at an elec- 


tion meeting supporting the govern- 
ment candidate in a forthcoming 
prairie by-election. 


Smuggling 

Anyone caught smuggling Selkirk 
wheat across the border into the 
U.S. will be prosecuted for violating 
the Canada Grain Act, according to 
officers of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. 

Exports of Selkirk, the only wheat 
with the attribute of resisting the 
stem rust strain known as 15B, were 
banned by the Canadian Wheat Board 
Aug. 16. William C. McNamara, as- 
sistant chief commissioner of the 
board states, “Any export of wheat 
from Canada requires an order from 
us. We have not issued any orders 
for the export of Selkirk, whether 
registered, certified or commercial.” 

However, it is known that supplies 
are reaching the U.S. and the- sug- 
gestion is that the wheat is being 
smuggled. Farmers may sell only to 
a neighbor or to the board at a price 
of $4.50 bu. but small lots have been 
exchanging hands at three times the 
price and some Americans are al- 
leged to have offered upwards of $70 
bu. with the understanding that 
they will do their own smuggling 
The back roads in the West cross 
the border at points where there is 
no customs control and it is easy 
enough to carry through a few bush- 
els without detection. 


New Varieties 


The search for new varieties of 
rust resistant wheat goes on unabat- 
ed in Canada. Selkirk, though a use- 
ful stop-gap, is susceptible to rust 
and the disease may catch up with 
it in two or three years’ time. How- 
ever, Canadian scientists reveal there 
is still hope for the farmer. 


Dr. R. F. Peterson, head of the 


federal government cereal breeding 
laboratory at Fort Garry, Man., 
states that new rust resistant wheats 
will enter cooperative field tests at 
23 points in western Canada in 1955, 
with the possibility that they will be 
available in two or three years. A 
new wheat variety, Kenya Farmer, 
received from Kenya several years 
ago, has been crossed with Lee and 
then back crossed with Lee five times 
It looks like Lee and has 98% of 
the inheritance of Lee, according to 
Dr. Peterson. Kenya Farmer is re- 
sistant to all known races and it is 
not destroyed by high temperatures. 
Thus, the new, as yet unnamed, 
wheat has the stem rust resistance 
of Kenya Farmer and the leaf rust 
resistance of Lee. In addition Kenya 
Farmer has been crossed with 
Thatcher, Selkirk and Redman vari- 
eties and Frontana from Brazil with 
Thatcher so as, in the words of Dr. 
Peterson, “not to miss any bets.” 


Durum Damage 


One of the tragedies of the scourge 
of rust that has done so much dam- 
age to this year’s Canadian crop is 
the durum harvest. In many dis- 
tricts total losses have been report- 
ed while in others only 25% has 
been saved. The crop estimate is 
now under 7 million bushels and it 
is likely that Canadian overseas 
trade for this wheat will be serious- 
ly impaired. Last year sales totaled 
5.5 million bushels. 

The yield in Alberta, assessed at 
20 bu. to the acre on 80,000 acres, 
is satisfactory but in Saskatchewan, 
where 600,000 acres were sown to 
durum, the yield is only 8.3 bu. to 
the acre. The yield in Manitoba, on 
65,000 acres is a little more than 
6 bu 

Efforts to develop a durum wheat 
capable of resisting 15B have not yet 
met with success and until they do 
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Canada cannot regain its position as 
one of the world’s major exporters 
of durum. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Protein Content of 
Canadian Wheat Lower 


WINNIPEG—A slight decrease in 
the protein content of new crop 
Canadian wheat was reported Sept. 
30 by the Research Laboratory of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada. The average was 12.5% 
which is 0.3% lower than last year’s 
final figure of 12.8%. The survey was 
conducted in a test of 2,000 samples. 

Protein levels for the prairie prov- 





inces are: Manitoba, 12.0% for 397 
samples; Saskatchewan 12.6% for 
1,471; and Alberta 12.8% for 157. 


Preliminary levels for the top grades 
are: No. 1 northern, 13.0% for 36 
samples; No. 2 northern, 12.5% for 
438; No. 3 northern, 12.3% for 865; 
No. 4 northern, 12.6% for 456; and 
No. 4 special, 12.5% for 230 samples. 

The survey is continuing and will 
provide more detailed information 
together with a protein map in about 
two weeks’ time. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Canadian Exports Brisk 





WINNIPEG—While the total was 
roughly 1,300,000 bu. less than the 


week previous, the 7,407,000 bu. of 
Canadian wheat and flour worked for 
export for the week ended Sept. 30 
was well above the weekly average 
for the first eight months of 1954. 
The total included 1,026,000 bu. in the 
form of flour, of which 301,000 were 
for International Wheat Agreement 
destinations. The flour business was 
made up of small lots. 

The U.K. continued to be the 
biggest individual buyer of wheat 
and of the Class 2 sales aggregating 
1,608,000 bu., took 1,568,000. The re- 
mainder went to Malta and Colom- 
bia. IWA wheat sales totaled 4,773,- 
000 bu. with Yugoslavia taking 1,376,- 
000 bu.; Netherlands, 1,093,000; Bel- 


gium, 758,000; Japan, 646,000; Au- 
stria, 402,000; India, 373,000 bu., 
while the remainder was worked to 


Germany. 








Overseas Newsnotess ... ny the Northwestern Mitter’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Price Ring 


One of the most difficult tasks 
faced by the British flour milling 
industry in recent years was the 


combatting of criticisms of its prod- 
uct, particularly in connection with 
the use of improvers. The clamor 
raised by food faddists was taken so 
seriously by some members of the 
public that bakers in Scotland were 
advertising that their bread was 
made from untreated flour. Sales be- 
gan to slip as consumers took notice 
of the adverse publicity. 

The public relations machine of 
the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers, under the able 
direction of C. L, Copeland, has done 
much to contradict many popular 
misconceptions although the miller 
still remains the whipping boy of a 
section of the populace. Occasionally, 
that section gets its views into print 
and when it does Mr. Copeland or 
one of his miller members moves in, 
not defensively, but offensively to re- 
but whatever outrageous allegations 
are being put about 

Recently a correspondent of the 
Times, the London newspaper, sug- 
gested that there was a miller’s price 


ring against the farmer and, speak- 
ing of the difference in price between 
imported and home grown wheats, 
claimed that such difference was not 
due to quality. Mr. Copeland 
clared, through the same medium, 
that there was not a vestige of truth 
in the ring allegation and asked 
whether the correspondent seriously 


de- 


believed that any miller would be 
foolish enough deliberately to seek 
to buy imported wheat if he were 


able to secure exactly the same qual- 
ity and characteristics from home 
grown wheat at several pounds a 
ton cheaper, 

Though this did not come out in 
the correspondence the truth of the 
matter is that the British millers 
have to buy the strong Canadian 
wheats to meet the competition im- 
posed by the importation of flour 
from Canada and if they were com- 
pelled to use only home grown wheat 
there would be some grounds for 
consumer criticism of their product. 
They loyally met a government re- 
quest to use as much domestic wheat 
as possible from the 1953 crop and 
are continuing to do so in respect 
of the 1954 crop 


Subsidies 


The trend towards subsidization of 
the export wheat trade is growing 
but the authorites concerned are ex- 
pressing anxiety about the increas- 
ing cost to the taxpayer. The French 
government, with a guaranteed home 
wheat price last year of around $2.55 
bu., was compelled to put up an aver- 
age of $1.45 bu. for every bushel of 
wheat sold in the export market 
after handling and_ transportation 
charges had been taken into account. 
If this had not been done there 
would have been no market for the 
French crop. The anxiety has been 
eased a little because smaller crops 
in Europe may mean that the price 
level will hold up, thus cutting down 
the subsidy cost but it will continue 
to be an expensive matter. 


Russian Wheat 


Market reports continue to men- 


tion sales of wheat by Russia though 
the export availability this year from 
that country and from the countries 
of eastern Europe under communist 
are not expected 


control to over- 
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hang the market to any great ex- 
tent. The latest deal reported by 
traders involves the purchase of 70,- 
000 tons of Russian wheat by Finland 
for resale to Brazil at a reported 
price of $79 metric ton c.if. The 
wheat will be shipped direct to Brazil 
from Black Sea ports. 


Bread Subsidy 


The British Ministry of Food has 
amended its subsidy system in con- 
nection with payments made to bak- 
ers producing the national loaf from 
flour of 80% extraction. The authori- 
ties have introduced a zonal system 
of subsidy payment, backdated to 
June 13, 1954, to take account of 
variations in the price of national 
flour throughout the country. 

In order to give effect to these 
rates, bakers have been classified in 
five zones according to the location 
of their bakeries in relation to the 
main port flour mills. The system 
provides for a basic subsidy rate in 
the first zone, with additions varying 
between one shilling or 14¢ and three 
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Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








B. H. MUIRHEAD 
EXPORTER 
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shillings and sixpence or 49¢ sack 
280 Ib. for the other zones. 

Zone A. qualifies for the basic rate 
with one shilling or 14¢ added for 
Zone B. Zone C. takes an additional 
two shillings or 28¢, Zone D. two 
shillings and sixpence or 35¢ and 
Zone E. three shillings and sixpence 
or 49¢. 

In Scotland variations in flour de- 
livery costs have already been met 
by the introduction of zonal trans- 
port allowances while in Northern 
Ireland, the ministry states, present 
flour prices do not call for the pay- 
ment of zonal rates. 


African Sufficiency 


Sir Evelyn Baring, governor of the 
British colony of Kenya has revealed 
that interterritorial discussions are 
being held to work out a policy of 
East African self sufficiency in food- 
stuffs. He also expresses the hope 
that it will be possible to coordinate 
the programs of South Africa and 
East Africa for the export of corn 
in order to avoid unnecessary compe- 
tition and the resultant lowering of 
prices. 

The announcement followed the 
concern expressed by farmers about 
cereal prices because the export val- 
ues of corn and wheat had fallen be- 


low the guaranteed price for both 
crops in Kenya. 
Sir Evelyn also stated that rail- 


head storage for a large proportion 
of Kenya’s corn crop had been pro- 
vided as a joint undertaking with 
the government of Uganda and that 
similar storage space was to be pro- 
vided for wheat thus relieving farm- 
ers of the burden of providing stor- 
age facilities. 


Don't Quit 


J. Arthur Rank, who divides his 
time between running a_ mighty 
British film empire and an equally 
mighty U.K. flour kingdom, has suc- 
ceeded in turning the heavy losses 
sustained by his movie business in 
recent years into a substantial profit. 
A London newspaper sent a reporter 
to ask Mr. Rank if he had thought 
of quitting the film industry when 
times were rough. Mr. Rank replied 
“I never run away from trouble. 
It is not time to quit anything when 


you are making losses. Remember 
that, young man.” 
——=—BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF L.*t—— 


Austria Boosts Price 


For Home-Grown Wheat 


WASHINGTON—-Austria’s guaran- 
teed producer price for home-grown 
wheat during the 1954-55 marketing 
season has been increased by 11¢ bu., 
but the guaranteed price for rye has 


been reduced 10¢ from last year’s 
level. 
The -new price for home grown 


wheat is $2.63 bu. and $2.25 for rye, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports. The price for imported wheat 
was fixed at $2.10 bu., the same as in 
1953-54. 

Farmers will receive the total 
guaranteed price when grain is deliv- 
ered, adjusted for stipulated seasonal 
price and test weight variations, and 










CABLE ADORESS "JAMESRICH” 


JAMES RICHARDSON & Sons 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢@ 


Oomestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


the purchaser will be reimbursed lat 
er by the government for the subsidy 
payments. Actual prices will range 
from a low point in July to a Febru- 
ary-June high, a seasonal variation 
provided to encourage farm storage 
and orderly marketing. 

Distribution of imported wheat 
continues to be controlled by the 
government with the base price con- 
tinued at $2.10 bu. However, in- 
creases or decreases in this base price 
are provided for by a series of pre- 
miums and discounts depending on 
quality, moisture content and test 
weight 

Imported wheat is classed either as 
high quality, standard quality or sub- 
standard quality. High quality wheat 
includes Canadian Manitoba northern, 
grades 1, 2 and 3; US. northern 
spring, grades 1 and 2; U.S. hard win- 
ter, grades 1 and 2; and any others 
that conform to specifications pre- 
scribed for high quality wheat. High 
quality wheat is divided into 3 groups 
with premiums ranging from 4.7¢ bu 
to 12.6¢ bu 

Standard quality wheat includes 
mainly varieties from southeast Eu- 
rope and U.S. red winter grades 1 
and 2. Premiums or discounts for 
quality are not applicable to imports 
of standard quality wheat. Sub-stand- 
ard wheat includes all imports not 


meeting the requirements for high or 


standard quality grain, For sub-stand- 
ard quality wheat discounts of 424 
63¢ bu. are ailowed 


55 
Plant Maintenance, 
Engineering Show Set 

NEW YORK The next Plant 


Maintenance and Engineering Show 
will be held Jan. 24-27, 1955, at 
the International Amphitheatre in 
Chicago, according to an announce- 
ment from Clapp & Poliak, Ine., New 
York, founder and producer of the 
event. 


The show, staged for the sixth 
time, will be the largest in its his- 
tory. It will be the first industrial 


exposition to occupy a big new hall 
which has been built as an addition 
to the amphitheatre. 

The conference sessions for engi- 
neers and production heads will be 
held in the arena adjoining the ex- 
hibits. One section of the conferences 
will be for men from food processing 
plants. 
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Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
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INTER-CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN CO., LTD. 
EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


Cape Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnery 

















“Ogilvie’’. 


judgment . . 
it’s wise to buy quality! 





There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quatity that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
. the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg — Medicine Hat— Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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j . WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
cAMADIAN | CREAM. OF hai, MONARCH 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON | y sefvsne CRESCENT 


ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 
OATMEAL LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 











: WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour ain WHEY 7 
Mills Limited Py sill “y, 
PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADACREAM — STERLING 
CR aaa ee eels, Ltd. UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
coms nm mene Stns » Ssh, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 





Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 
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Cable Address 





it ” ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal ‘ USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for four packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





‘ nued from pag 14) 
Texas: Demand last week contin- 
ued very dull, sales probably averag- 
ing 15 to 20% of capacity. Bakers 
are still waiting for lower prices be- 
fore making new bookings; apparent- 
lv many of them will have to come in 
during October. Running time holds 
at about four days. Prices were un- 
changed. Quotations Oct. 1: Extra 
high patent family $707.40, standard 
bakers, unenriched, $6.554 6.65; first 
clear, unenriched, $5.20@5.30, deliv- 
ered TCP 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business went along 
at a normal pace in the central states 
during the week ending Oct. 2. Sales 


were slow, aS was expected, al- 
though directions were said to be 
a little better than normal for this 


season. Running time was said to be 
good, with a few mills running seven 
days a week and several running six 
days. Sales of all types of flour were 
estimated at around 45 to 50% of 
five-day week capacity 

Sales of spring and winter wheat 
flour were said to be normal to s!ow 
for this time of year, although back- 


logs of orders for hard wheat were 
dwindling. Soft wheat sales were on 
the slow side, and came mostly in 


the first part of the week. The big- 
gest demand was for cracker-cookie 
types, and orders averaged from one 
to three carlots. - 

Family flour directions continued 
above average for the week, and ex- 
tended to several weeks the period 
of unusually heavy shipments. The 
price of family flour went unchanged, 
although a 10¢ advance in case sizes 
became effective the morning of 
Oct. 2. | 

Quotations Oct. 2: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.73@7.10, standard $6.6306.95, 
clear $5.100@6.50; hard winter short 
$6.3506.56, 95% patent $6.2576.51, 
clear $5.054@5.25; family flour $8.05; 
soft winter short $6.95@7.17, stand- 
ard $5.40 6.33, clear $5.06 

St. Louis: Demand for flour last 
week was slow. Shipping directions 
were good. Clears and packaged 
goods remained in good demand, Bak- 
continued to hold off, resisting 
prevailing prices. 

Quotations Oct. 1: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.25, 
top hard $7.90, ordinary $6.65. In 100- 
lb. papers: Bakers, cake $7.15, pastry 
$5.25, soft straights $5.40, clears $5; 
hard winter short patent $6.55, stand- 
ard $6.40, c'ears $5, spring short $7.20, 
standard $7.10, clears $6.90 


East 


Boston: The local flour market as- 
sumed a firm position pricewise last 
week despite a near complete lack of 
market interest by most buyers 
Springs recovered about 13¢ during 
the week practically cancelling the 
previous week’s decline. First clears 
were an exception, however, holding 
unchanged. Hard winter wheat flour 
was about 8¢ net higher for the week. 
Soft wheat flours were unchanged 
Dealers reported that trading ac- 


ers 


tivity here was extremely s'ow out- 
side of a few sales for spot require- 
ments. Efforts to move flour on a for- 
ward basis generally met with firm 
refusals. While the Canadian crop 
report was somewhat disappointing 
to lower market price adherents, it 
failed to change the minds of most 
operators looking for lower prices in 


the near future. On the soft wheat 
flours trading was just about at a 
standstill. 

Quotations Oct. 1: Spring short 


patents $7.40@7.50, standards $7.30@ 
7.40, high gluten $7.85@7.95, first 
clears $6.72@6.97; hard winter short 
patents $7.04@7.16, standards $6.84 4 
6.96: Pacific soft wheat flour $6.62@ 


6.77, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.3705.82, high ratio $6.3707.67; 
family $8.32. 

Buffalo: Flour sales were quite 


light last week. There were substan- 
tial bookings made in both spring 
wheat flour and Kansas wheat flour 
on the last go-around, and consum- 
ers now are working off their inven- 
tories and staying away from present 
price levels. 

Kansas wheat flour is up 45¢ from 
the level when consumers made large 
bookings in July 

Spring wheat flour moved up 15¢ 
last week. The primary strength oc- 
curred on Sept. 27, when there was a 
rise of 6¢. There was a series of small 
increases on succeeding days. 

Kansas wheat flour was up 9¢. 
Clears were unchanged and both pas- 
try and cake flours were unchanged. 

The rise in spring and Kansas 
flours was caused by strength in pre- 
miums. 

The initial producers of wheat, both 
in the Southwest and the Northwest, 
are ho'ding more of their grain than 
they did last year. 

Four more lake vessels have been 
chartered here to take on winter 


storage grain. The fleet now contains 
26 freighters, one of the largest ever 


assembled here at this stage of the 
navigation season. The latest four 
ships to join the fleet have been 


idle since last fall 

The four additional ships will help 
relieve congestion at some of Buffa- 
lo’s commercial grain elevators, most 
of which are filled to capacity. A 
large portion of the grain held here is 
government-owned. Some charters for 
loading storage grain have been made 
for October, with most of the vessels 
chartered to winter here. 

Exports of grain by rail from local 
elevators continued at a low ebb. Last 
week railroads moved 480,131 bu., a 
slight increase from the previous 
week. Barge canal boats loaded 56,- 
249 bu.. 

Exports improved a 
the week 

Flour output was up from a year 
ago. 

Quotations Oct. 1: Spring family 
$8.20, high gluten $7.85 7.96, short 
$7.394 7.51, standard $7.34@741, 
straight $7.29, first clear $6.58@6.76; 
hard winter short $7.224 7.26, stand- 
ard $7.06 7.12, first clear $6.76; soft 
winter short patent $7.7147.74, 
standard $7.01%0 7.19, straight $5.764 
5.95, first clear $5.26 5.40, 

New York: Theat of an impending 
truckers’ strike caused a slim in- 
crease in out of store flour sales, but 
higher prices, substantial bakery flour 
balances and closing of a large num 
ber of retail bakeries in observance 
of religious holidays all combined to 
hold back any appreciable interest on 
the part of buyers during the past 
week. Delivery prospects brightened 
when the threatened strike was de- 
layed for at least 15 days. Flour haul- 
ers were expected to continue operat- 
ing since they were not affected by 
the dispute, although some expressed 


little during 











AT CENTRAL SOYA CELEBRATION—Shown here is part of the huge 
crowd at the anniversary celebration of Central Soya Co. and McMillen 





Feed Mills as the crowd stands to applaud Mr. and Mrs. Dale W. McMillen, 
Sr., upon presentation to them of a 1954 Cadillac as a birthday gift from 
the employees of the company. The occasion for the celebration at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., was the 20th anniversary of the company and the 75th an- 
niversary of Mr. McMillen, founder of the company. 


fears that 
spread, 

Southwestern mills estimate bal- 
ances in hard winter flours cannot 
hold out much longer and they look 
forward to an improvement in de- 
mand for these types. On the other 
hand, spring balances were indicated 
as being sizeable, and bookings of 
spring flours were in small fill-in lots. 
Bakers and jobbers thave curtailed 
interest awaiting good reductions in 
price. So far, no such reductions have 
occurred 

Cake grades were unchanged in a 
very quiet market with shipping in- 
structions described as not too 
healthy. 

Spring high gluten and standard 
patent flour prices rose 9¢ during the 
week, and southwestern short and 
standard patent flour prices followed 
suit with a 10¢ advance. 

Quotations Oct. 1: Spring family 
flour $8.30, high glutens $7.80@7.89, 
standard patents $7.25@7.35, clears 
$6.700@7; southwestern short patents 
$7.08@ 7.20, standard patents $6.98@ 
7.10; high ratio soft winters $6.354 
7.65, straights $5.40@5.70 

Pittsburgh: There were no substan- 
tial gains in flour bookings last week. 
Flour men state that the tri-state 
area booked ahead on a larger scale 
than any other district of its size on 
the low priced market of some weeks 
ago. Flour men also state that bak- 
ers throughout the area consider their 
advance bookings on that market to 
have been a clever move when they 
see the higher flour prices now pre- 
vailing. 

It is thought that for a long period 
ahead the dull sales of patents will 
continue. Last week spring and hard 
winter flour was bought only when 
needed and in very small volume for 
immediate deliveries, Soft wheat pas- 
try and cake flours, although sales of 
bakers’ cakes are climbing, had a 
dull sales week as these flours were 
liberally covered by sales some weeks 
ago on a much lower market. Family 
patents sold normally for this period 
of the year 


any stoppage is likely to 


Directions on all flours were “fair 
to good.” 
Quotations Oct. 2: Hard winter 


standard patent $6.73@6.95, medium 
patent $6.78@7, short patent $6.884 
7.10; spring wheat standard patent 
$7.10% 7.38, medium patent $7.154 
7.43, short patent $7.20@7.48, clears 
$6.584 7.06, high gluten $7.65@7.91; 
fami'y patents, advertised brands 
$7.954 8.20; other brands $7.55 7 7.88: 
pastry and cake flours $5.47@7.74 
Philadelphia: A_ softening in the 
substructure of the local flour market 
last week aroused broader interest 
among bakers and jobbers, but the 
pace of dealings showed no appre- 
ciable acceleration and most of the 
transactions which did materialize 
were of modest dimension, represent- 
ing only nearby coverage. Mill repre- 
sentatives attributed the limited re- 
sponse to a feeling among the trade 
that current quotations might be sub 
jected to further downward revision 
If this comes to pass, it is reason- 
able to expect that purchases will be 
stepped up, particularly by those who 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Spring familly ‘ 
Spring top patent 
Spring hikh gluten 
Spring hort 

Aprins tandard 

Bpris first clear 

Hard nier family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft ' r family 
soft ' r short patent 
Boft ' standard 
Soft er etraight 
Soft ‘ firet clear 
Kye fe white 

Kye flour, dark 

Granu blend, bulk 


Spring amil 
Spring high gluten 
Spring hort . 
Mprinsg tandard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Soft winter straight ... 
Rye flour white . P 
Semolina blend, bulk 
Family patent 
Hiuestem 
taker grades 
Pastry 

*100-1b. papers. 1100 
rt 


of 1 


961 


Chicago Mpls Kans. City %S8t. Louis Buffalo 
$..-@ ... $6.74@7.86 §...@ $ @ $ @ 8.20 
6.73@7.10 es ree .@ ia “ 
er 7.21@7.24 .@ a@ 7.85 @ 7.98 
eH 6.76@6.79 .@ @7.20 7.39@7.51 
6.63@6.95 6.66@6.71 a @7.10 7.34@7.41 
5.10@6.50 6.06@6.61 coo @6.90 6.58@6.76 
@b.05 --@.. 6.45@7.79 @7.90 “ 
6.35@6.56 OD 0% 6.35@6.49 @6.65 7.22@7.26 
6.25@6.51 oD as 6.25@6.30 ~-@640 7.06@7.12 
5.056@5.25 -@... 4.86@4.90 -@5.65 @ 6.76 
oc @ os @ .s> -++@ @6 a“ 
6.95Q@717 ae ves @ “ 7.71 @7.74 
5.400%6.33 ore -@ @ 7.01@7.19 
F @. @ ... -@ @5.40 6.76@5.95 
P W506 aoe om we @5.00 5.26% 0 
4.97@5.12 -» MABS -@ 5.43 5.70@5.75 
3.90@4.37 M419 -@ @ 4.68 1.95@5.00 
++ -@ ‘ -@7.60 a a i“ 
New York Phila, Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
$...@8.20 $...@... $...@8.32 $7.96@8.20 § i 
T.80@7.89 7.80@7.90 7.85@7.95 7.65@7.91 “ 
pees 000 xe 7.30@7.40 7.40@7,.50 7.20@7.48 “ 
7.25@7.35 7.26@7.36 7.30@7.40 7.10@7.38 ia 
Tre 6.70@7.00 6.8507.00 6.72@6.97 6.58@7.06 7 
eevee 7.08@7.20 6.95@7.10 7.04@7.16 6.858@7.16 7 
6.98@7.10 6.55@7.00 6.84@6.96 6.73@6.95 i“ 
‘ee 5.40@5.70 a“ 5.37@56.82 “ “ 
6.565@56.65 6.50@5,.60 .@ @ a 
aaa 8.92@8.97 i“ 4 §.63009.82 u 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipes 
$...@8.00 Spring top patent -$11.00@11.50 $11,00@11.60 
- «+ @7.20 eee gone 8.50@ 9.00 9.65@ 9.95 
++ @7.33 Winter exportst .... -@ 3.45 @ 
-«@6.40 


Ib 


export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax 
Willam and British Columbia boundary. 


papers 


**For delivery between 
tHakery wheat flour in 100-Ib 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib, 


iran 


sacks, f.0.b 


25 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo 
$42.00042.50 $39.50@40.00 $43.50@44 
41h.00@45.60 41,00@41,50 47.504) 48.50 


Btandard 
lout 


midds 
midds 


51.00@062,00 


@WAY.O0 56.00 @ 56 


75 


Red doy 54.00 @65,00 W54A.50 56.0004 68.50 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Itran $38.75@39.25 $43.250043.75 $47.00@48,00 
Short 46.00 46.50 60.7600561.25 55.560@ 56.00 
Mill run o@ seve coos a 
Bran Shorts 


roronto 
Winnipeg 


$48.00@50.00 
39.00 @ 44.00 


$52.00 @54.00 
42.00 @47.00 


are 


Philadelphia 


@ 51.00 
-@54,00 
@ 


764.00 


New Orleans 


a 


a“ 


a 


Middl 


based ¢ 


at indicated points 


to 


ings 


$58.00 @60.00 


18.00@ 


52.00 


mi car 


ston 

fi 50.00 
“ »4.00 
a 

a 


pattie 


it 
045.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Vielble supply of grain tn the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade In bushels (000's omitted), Sept. 26, and the corresponding date of a year ago 


Baltimore 
Roston 
luffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
Afloat 
Duluth 
Afloat 
Enid 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Huteh 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New 
New 


(Orleans 
York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peorta 
Philadelphia 
Sioux 
St. Joseph 
gt 
Wichita 
Lake 
Canals 


(city 


Louls 





407,606 


r-~Wheat— c-—-Corn——. ¢ Oates P Rye 
1964 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1963 
6,327 2,376 749 3 6 
16 oe +s ee "e : 
18,657 506 123 3,171 3,670 988 32 
232 - ee es ae 313 
19,122 4,844 1,827 4,104 4,487 8,443 4,654 
one ‘ ° ° ee 296 o° 
38,367 685 380 4,483 1,316 390 506 
42,669 es ee - 
17,959 400 174 490 393 11 13 
4,439 a oe ee oe ‘ 
23,350 P ee os 
4,003 680 g40 342 298 6 24 
39,632 1,091 632 429 213 131 154 
3,082 714 952 560 ee 1 
22,293 425 1,669 6,040 7,835 1,231 451 
1,115 170 227 2 ‘2 ‘ ° 
1,342 36 9 1 4d 
17,050 - +s es - ‘ 
18,827 1,358 467 2,694 2,401 6 29 
791 76 92 260 142 . 
2,497 714 63 e° 2 2 
1,625 206 $1 749 768 ‘ 10 
6,280 496 224 760 471 ; 
7,200 126 116 954 820 37 11 
17,372 ‘i oe , : 
411 604 os os 
63 20 334 








314,860 16,429 


7,183 24,334 23,370 11,854 





Barley 
1954 1953 
1 130 
429 401 
418 626 
4,076 1,966 
34 19 
‘8 13 

1,196 

4,479 4,378 
4 3 
10 
8 17 
21 15 
3 46 
6,889 10,677 9,375 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT FLAXSEED 

Minneapolis =—————Chicago—_—_—.. ——Kansas City. Minneapolis 

Dec May Dec. Mar May July Dee. Mar May Dec Mar 

hard hard hard 
Sept 241% 236% 216% 217% 214% 203% 227% 227% %221% %335% 34! 
Sept s 242% 237% ##$%214% 217 214 203% 228% $228 221% £340 346 
Sept, 20 242 236% 2149 216% 213% 202% 227% 227% 221 342 348 
Sept 0 213% 215% 204% 227% %227% %221% 344 348 
Oct. 1 218% 215% 204% 228 227% 221% 343% 348 
RYE _——OATS- 

Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

Oct. Dee. Dec. May Dec, Mar. Dec. May 

Sept 130 128% 137% pane 17% 78% 723 72% 

Sept, 28 f 133% 131% 137% Sethe 17% 78% 72% 72% 
Sept, 29. .1f 135% 132% 137% 77% 78% 72% 73 
Sept 0 6 135 132% 139% 77% 79 72% 73 
Oct, 1 151 164% 142% 145% 136% 133% 140% 79 80% T32% 741 


would prefer to be committed for 
more flour at this time of year. 
Meanwhile, there was considerable 
hope among sellers that heavier or- 
dering is in prospect in hard winters. 

Spring users were said to be es- 
pecia ly apprehensive over the price 
structure and in a better position 
to postpone takings because of varied 
amounts on hand and on mill books. 

Meanwhile, a special deterent to 
trade last week was the Jewish holi- 
days and sales of baked goods were 
reported to be at least a shade below 
those of recent weeks. 

Quotations Oct. 2: Spring high glu- 
ten $7.80@7.90, short patent $7.30@ 
7.40, standard $7.25@7.35, first clear 
$6.85@7; hard winter short patent 
$6.95@7.10, standard $6.8577; soft 
winter western $5.50@5.75, nearby 


$5.25 75.35. 
South 


New Orleans: Flour business last 
week was extremely quiet and prac- 
tically at stagnation point, with only 
very limited sales which consisted of 
one to two carlots. Some of these 
sales were on a p.d.s. basis. 

Hard winters enjoyed the bulk of 
business of this type. Northern 
springs continued dull with little in- 
terest being shown for future pur- 
chases, and nearby orders were li- 
mited to single cars and mostly on 


a p.d.s. basis. Buyers of this type 
of flour are still curtailing the 
amounts used, apparently because 


of the differential over hard winters. 

Soft winters were fairly active, 
and some moderate amounts were 
worked for 120-day. shipment. Cookie 
and cracker bakers showed most in- 
terest. Cake flour sales improved a 
little, and a few purchases were made 
for future delivery, but the trade in 
general continues to proceed cau- 
tiously in booking for future deliv- 
eries and there has been an increase 
in the number of buyers following a 
p.d.s. policy. 

Shipping directions showed up 
slightly better, which could indicate a 
bettering in the production of baked 
goods, Stocks on hand appear to be 
increasing weekly with the advent of 
cooler weather. 

Export flour business is a little 
more active to both Europe and the 
Latin American countries. However, 
the amounts involved are moderate, 
with the exception of Norway’s pur- 
chase of some fair sized amounts, 
and the shipment of a round lot ex- 
Gulf for Hong Kong. The Nether- 
lands and Philippines were also in 
the market. 


Quotations Oct. 2, packed in 100- 


lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.50@6.70, 


standard $6.35@6.50, first clear $5.25 
@5.65; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $7@7.15, standard $6.85 @7.10, 
first clear $6.60@6.80, high gluten 
$7.45@7.70; soft wheat short patent 
$5.60@5.90, straight $5.25@5.50, first 
clear $5.55@5.90, high gluten cake 
$5.90@6.30; Pacific Coast $7@7.25, 
pastry $6.40@6.50. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
quiet, with production readjusting 
downward after a flurry during the 
past two or three weeks as mills 
ground heavily to beat an ocean 
freight rate increase. Domestic buy- 
ers are taking purchases steadily on 
contracts, but new business is light, 
and prices were unchanged from a 
week earlier. Mills are having some 
difficulty with wet wheat from in- 
terior points, and the percentage of 
dockage this year will be the heavi- 
est for many years. In some instances 
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mills are having difficulty in obtain- 
ing satisfactory blending grades, but 
this condition is expected to correct 
itself within the next few weeks, 
when the harvest is over and the 
quality of various warehouse stocks 
can be accurately assessed. Quota- 
tions Oct. 2: Family patent $8, blue- 
stem $7.20, bakery $7.33, pastry $6.40. 

Portland: Flour bookings are very 
spotty, with some mills doing a fair- 
ly good business and others finding 
orders on a day-to-day basis. Some 
export bookings are floating around 
but not in any volume. Mill opera- 
tions are fairly good for this time of 
thé year, but uncertainty is expressed 
as to the future. 

Quotations Oct. 1: High gluten 
$7.58, all Montana $7.32, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.50, bluestem bakers 
$7.26, cake $7.38, pastry $6.50, pie 
$6.10, whole wheat 100% $676, gra- 
ham $6.40, cracked wheat $6.04. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: A more optimis- 
tic outlook is developing, though pro- 
duction and export orders are not yet 
up to the levels of recent years. The 
removal of buying restrictions in 
Trinidad will probably mean an ad- 
vantage for the Canadian mills in the 
disposal of their branded bakers’ 
flour just as it has in Jamaica. 

The U.K. market is still unsatis- 
factory, particularly for the smaller 
mills which are attempting to salvage 
the business they entered during the 
war and held during post war con- 
trols. It is not an easy task for them. 

The domestic market is steady. 
Quotations Oct. 2: Top patent springs 


for use in Canada $11@11.50, less 
cash discounts, 98's cottons, mixed 


cars with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage 
where used. Bakers $8.50@9 bbl. less 
cash discounts, papers, mixed 
with 30¢ bbl. added for 
where used. 

The demand for winter wheat flour 
is almost non-existent and no major 
deals have been reported. Quotations 
Oct. 2: Export $3.45 per 100 Ib., f.a.s. 
Montreal-Halifax. 

Winter wheat is available and the 
price level is holding steady at the 
higher levels of recent weeks. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 2: $133@1.35 bu., f.o.b 
shipping points. 

Winnipeg: A total of 228,000 bbl. 
of Canadian flour was worked for ex- 
port in the week ended Sept. 30, or 
104,000 bbl. less than the previous 
week. IWA buyers took 67,000 bbl. in 
small lot quantities, while class 2 
sales amounted to 161,000 bbl. The 
latter was made up of small lots to 
a number of destinations, but it was 
believed that a fair sized lot was 
worked to the U.K. Domestic trade in 
flour is seasonally good, but mills are 
still operating below capacity. Prices 
remain steady. Quotations Oct. 2: 
Top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Fort Wi'liam and the British 
Columbia boundary $11@11.60: sec- 
ond patent $10.50@11.20, second pat- 
ents to bakers $9.65@9.95. All prices 
cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: As production con- 
tinued heavy, buying failed to absorb 
offerings immediately and_ prices 
slipped back slightly. Mixers are buy- 
ing hand-to-mouth. Quotations Oct. 
4: Bran $3950@40, standard midds 
$41 @41.50, flour midds. $49, red dog 
$54.50. 

Kansas City: Demand has been 
only fair from feed mills and offer- 
ings have not been pressing. Thus 
there has been only moderate change 


cars 
cartage 


in the market in recent days with 
the trend generally about 50¢ ton 
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lower. Quotations Oct. 4: Bran $38.75 
@ 39.25 and shorts $464 46.50 sacked 
Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was slow 
last week, with offerings about off- 
setting the demand. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Oct. 1. bran $39@39.50, 
shorts $46.254 46.75. Prices on bran 
were unchanged, while shorts were 
unchanged to 25¢ ton lower, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 


Salina: Demand was good, with 
bran 50¢ ton higher and shorts un- 
changed. Supplies were inadequate. 


Quotations, basis Kansas City, Sept. 
30: Bran $39.504 40, gray shorts $47 
a 47.50 


Hutchinson: A steady though not 
urgent demand for mill feed kept 
mill warehouses swept clean last 
week. Prices held steady. Quotations, 


basis Kansas City: 
shorts $46.50@ 47. 
Oklahoma City: There was only a 


Bran $39@39.50, 


fair demand for millfeeds. Prices 
closed 75¢ lower on bran and 25¢ 
higher on shorts. Quotations, straight 
ears, Oct. 2: $41.25@42.25, millrun 
$454 46, shorts $48.75@49.75. Mixed 


or pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 
Fort Worth: Demand last week 
was good for both bran and shorts, 
and well balanced against the offer- 
ings. Quotations Oct. 1: Bran $474 
18, gray shorts $55.50@56, delivered 
Texas common points; unchanged to 
possibly a shade higher compared 
to one week previous. 
Chicago: Buying interest in mill- 
feeds continued at a low ebb in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Oct. 4. Supplies seemed to be 
fairly heavy, reflecting good running 
time on the part of flour mills. Prices 
somewhat, but there was no 
general break. Mills seemed to be 
marketing their supplies in orderly 
fashion. Quotations Oct. 4: Bran $42 
“42.50, standard midds. $454 45.50, 
flour midds. $514 52, red dog $534 55 
St. Louis: Offerings of bran were 
fairly last week. Shorts were 
still in light demand, Trade was slow. 


eased 


good 


Quotations Oct. 1: Bran $43.254 
13.75, shorts $50.75451.25, St. Louis 
switching limits. 

Boston: Millfeeds were unsettled 
and weak in the local market last 
week despite relatively light selling 
pressure. Dealers reported that the 
excellent pasturage conditions ac- 


counted for most of the slow buying 
activity which will probably hold 
through the first damaging frost. 
Both bran and middlings closed $1.50 
lower. Quotations Oct. 2: standard 
bran $50, middlings $54 

Buffalo: 
week 
of the 
and 


3ran and middlings last 
continued their pattern 
past few weeks. Both large 
country mixers are still 


operating close to the cuff and sales 


sales 


small 


were on a hand-to-mouth basis. The 
market appears to have bottomed 
out. There was a 50c rise from the 
low-point of the week in bran, but 
it still closed off $1 a ton. Midds. 
were off $2. The high side of heavy 
feeds was off $2.50 a ton, but the 
bottom range held unchanged. Buf- 


falo mill offerings are still below Ca- 


nadian levels. There we ver good 
sales of both sacked and bulk bran 
ind midds. made Sept. 28 to the New 
England area. Mill running time 


ranged up to seven days. Quotations 
Oct. 1: Bran $43.504 44.25, stardard 
midds $47.50@48.50, flour midds. 
$56 7 56.75 dog $56@58.50. 
Philadelphia: Millfeed prices gave 
a little ground on the local market 
last week, a development which was 
viewed with 


red 


interest by consumers. 
However, most still had price ideas 


well below current postings and indi- 
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cated they are going to defer place- 
ments until the situation is more 
to their liking. The Oct. 2 quotation 
on bran was $1 under the previous 
week at $51, while a $2 setback put 
standard midds. at $54, and a similar 
downturn dropped red dog to $64. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of millfeeds last 
week increased over the previous 
week but still remained at a low 
point. Sales of grains are stated to 
be good and perhaps bought for home 
mixing. Prices were down last week. 
Supplies continued plentiful in all 
lines. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $49.30@50.90, standard 
midds. $53.30@53.40, flour midds. 
$60.90@61.90, red dog $66.40@66.90. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
remained almost steady last week. 
Demand was slow and selling activity 
limited. Supplies improved some- 
what, and the market was a little 
easier towards the weekend, but job- 
bers and mixers are still buying in 
reduced quantities. Bran and shorts 
both dropped only 25¢ a ton over the 
week's business, while futures were 
rather irregular and there were no 
future bookings beyond ten days. 
Quotatiens Oct. 2: Bran $48@49.25, 
shorts $56@56.75. 

Seattle: The millfeed market con- 
tinued dull, with mills pressing hard 
for sales and buyers taking supplies 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. Plenty of 
off-grade local grains at discount 
prices, plus lack of demand from 
California, forced millfeed producers 
to discount the market in order to 
move their production, and the price 
slipped another dollar a ton during 
the week as a result of this pressure. 
Market slow at $45 ton, delivered 
common transit points. 

Portland: Millrun $44, midds. $59 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed trade was steady 
last week, with prices firmer and 
up $2. Plants are operating to ca- 
pacity 24 hours a day, six days a 
week, and are booked to the latter 
part of the month. Quotations Oct. 
1: Red bran and millrun $44, midds. 
$49. To Denver: Red bran and mill- 
run $51, midds. $56. To California: 
Red bran and millrun $51.50, midds. 
$56.50, f.0.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Local shortages 
continue to be reported, but the gen- 
eral supply situation is sufficient to 
take care of demand. Quotations Oct. 
2: Bran $48@50, shorts $52@54, 
midds. $584 60, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Prices for all types of 
millfeeds are steady, and, while there 
has been a temporary lull in eastern 
buying orders, there is no noticeable 
accumulation of supplies. Trade in 
the three prairie provinces is unim- 
portant. Quotations Oct. 2: Manito- 
ba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran, 
f.o.b. mills, $3944, shorts $42@47, 
midds. $48@52. All prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Rye prices were up 
5¢ sack during the week, with buying 
interest limited. Quotations Oct. 1: 
Pure white rye $4.85, medium rye 
$4.65, dark rye $4.10. 

Chicago: A small amount of rye 
flour moved in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending Oct. 2, coming 
before a 5¢ price advance which oc- 
curred Oct. 1. For the most part, 


however, buyers continued to resist 
current price levels. Quotations Oct. 
2: White patent rye $4.97@5.12, me- 
dium $4.77@4.92, dark $3.90@4.37 
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MISSOURI PLANNING SESSION —A wide variety of pertinent feed and 
nutrition subjects will be reviewed at the Missouri Feed Conference, Columbia, 
Oct. 28-29. Industry and the college were well represented at a recent planning 
session at Columbia. Standing, left to right, are W. B. Woody, Tindle Milling 
Co., Springfield; Dr. W. H. Pfander, animal husbandry department, University 
of Missouri; O. J. Nicholson, Whitlock-Lines Mill, Monett; ©. E. Carter, 
Carter Feed Milling Co., Odessa; Dr. A. G. Hogan, animal nutritionist, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Seated, left to right, are Dr. 8S. B. Shirky, associate dean, 
College of Agriculture; Prof. H. L. Kempster, professor emeritus; Dr. A. C. 
Ragsdale, dairy husbandry department; Dr. E. M. Funk, poultry department 
and chairman of the planning committee; Maurice Johnson and Frank Miller, 
Staley Milling Co., Kansas City. Lloyd Larson, executive vice president, Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn., who took the picture, also was present at 


the meeting. 





St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections last week were reported 


fairly good. Quotations Oct. 1: Pure 
white $5.43, medium $5.23, dark 


$4.68, rye meal $4.93. 

Buffalo: There was no interest in 
the market here last week. Prices 
were unchanged and sales were most- 
ly in a fill-in basis. Quotations Oct. 
1: White rye $5.70@5.75, medium 
rye $5.5005.55, dark rye, $4.9545 

New York: Bookings on rye flours 
were reported slow, and markets 
were very dull. A 5¢ advance in rye 
prices occurred at the end of the 
week, doing little to break buyers’ 
resistance, Pure white patents were 
quoted Oct, 1 at $5.55@5.65 

Philadelphia: A 10¢ sack down- 
turn in the local rye market last 
week failed to inspire bakers to seek 
broader coverage, and dealings re- 
mained in the doldrums. Most oper- 
ators pointed out that current post- 
ings are still 40¢ sack above the level 
of two months ago and they prefer 
to defer order placements. The Oct. 
2 quotation on rye white of $5.50@ 
560 compared with $5.60@5.70 the 
week before. 

Portland: White patent $6.80, pure 
dark $6.05. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Trade is pick- 
ing up, particularly in the northern 
areas, Quotations Oct. 2: Rolled oats 
in 80 Ib. cottons $5.70, oatmeal in 
98 Ib. cottons $6.90, f.0.b. Toronto- 
Montreal 

Winnipeg: Demand in western 
Canada for rolled oats and oatmeal 
remains seasonally good and there is 
no accumulation of supplies. Prices 
are stronger, reflecting a keener in- 
terest on the part of all buyers for 
quality oats. Most processors are 
checking old-crop carryover supplies, 
as inspection returns to date indi- 
cate only a small percentage of mill- 
ing oats produced in 1954 and most 
of it is still in the swath or uncut. 
Extremely unfavorable weather con- 
ditions are causing serious deteriora- 
tion in yield and grade. Quotations 
Oct. 2: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$5.20% 5.40 in the three prairie prov- 
inces: oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $6,107 


6.35. All prices cash carlots 


Nebraska Bakers Assn. 
Elects Edward Debus 


OMAHA Edward Debus, Debus 
Baking Co., Hastings, was elected 
president of the Nebraska Bakers 


Assn. as the organization closed its 

41st annual convention here Sept, 29. 
He succeeds Henry M. Kaufmann, 

Kaufmann Pastry Shop, Omaha. 

Other new officers are: John Du- 
lacki, Ye Olde Pastry Shoppe, Oma- 
ha, first vice president; Richard Seh- 
nert, Sehnert Bakery, Kearney, sec- 
ond vice president. 

T. F. Naughtin, Jr., T. F. Naughtin 
Co., Omaha, was reelected treasurer 
and L. F. O'Konski, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Omaha, was renamed secretary 


Henry Kaufmann and Herbert 
Forbes, both of Omaha, are new 
delegates-at-large. Reelected  dele- 


gates-at-large were Walter Sehnert, 


Plainview; Jake Grasmick, Grand 
Island; and Edward Wendelin, Lin- 
coln. 


William F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, president of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
told the delegates that the biggest 
challenge and the biggest opportunity 
for bakers are in the big growth in 
population, 

“There is no doubt that the market 
is there,” he said, “The people have 
the money and are spending more for 
food than ever before,” he said. 

However. he warned that the baker 
must be “alert” to the wants of the 
customer if he is to capture his 
share of the growing market. 


Frank H. Schafer of Standard 
Brands, Ine., gave tips on cake 
baking. 

About 175 attended the two-day 


meeting. No resolutions were adopted, 
Dates and site for the 1955 con 
vention will be determined later 
————SR EAD 16 THE BTAPF OF Lire 
SHERIDAN MILLS FIRE 
BUFFALO, WYO.-—-Fire of unde- 
termined origin recently destroyed 
the elevator and warehouse of the 
Sheridan F'ouring Mills Co.. here. The 
Buffalo manager, Frank Bybee, said 
the loss would run between $100,000 
and $125,000. The elevator, according 
to Mr. Bybee, was three-fourths full 
of wheat. The storage building con- 
tained sacked feed and cake feed. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1954 
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* 


Factual Summary of Its Main Provisions 


What is the new farm law? One 
might very well be quite confused 
as to just what it provides after hear- 
ing and reading the many conflicting 
statements issued during the course 
of political debate. 

Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of ag- 
riculture, says the farm bill “gives 
us a workable law that will point 
American agriculture toward better 
balance, greater freedom for indi- 
vidual farmers and a more stable 
and prosperous agricultural econ- 
omy.’ You may think differently. At 
any rate, you will be better able to 
make up your mind after reading 
the following summary of the new 
law, known formally as the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954. 

Provisions of the new law affect 
the management of surpluses, price 
support and production adjustment 
programs, agricultural conservation 
work, marketing agreements, efforts 
to broaden foreign markets and other 
agricultural activities. In related leg- 
islation, Congress also passed laws 
designed to conserve vital water and 
soil resources of the U.S. 

Here are the facts about the agri- 
cultural act and the conservation leg- 
islation. as presented in an official 
summary: 


Set-Aside of CCC 
Commodities 


The Agricultural Act of 1954 pro- 
vides for a special set-aside of com- 
modities acquired by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation from 1954 or prior 
crops, to be established as rapidly 
as the secretary of agriculture deter- 
mines to be practicable. The set-aside 
will consist of the following commodi- 
ties within the quantity ranges indi- 
cated: 

Minimum 
quantity 


400,000,000 
3,000,000 
0 


Maximum 
quantity 
Wheat bu 500,000,000 
Upland cotton, bales 4,000,000 
Cottonseed oll, Ib... 600,000,000 


Hutter, ib 200,000,000 0 
Nonfat dry milk 

solids, Ib 300,000,000 0 
Cheese, Ib . 150,000,000 0 


Two and a Half Billion Dollar Maxi- 
mum The act further provides that 
the maximum value of commodities 
included in the set-aside shall not 
exceed $24 billion. This value will be 
determined from CCC’s investment in 
the commodities at the time they are 
placed in the set-aside. 

Disposal Methods—-Seven ways for 
disposing of commodities in the set- 
aside, in accordance with directions 
of the president, are specified in the 
act. They are: 

1. Transfer for disaster and other 
relief purposes outside the U.S., sub- 
ject to limitations of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954. This means, in effect, 
that commodities in the set-aside can 
be made available to any friendly na- 
tion to meet famine or other urgent 
relief needs, or to friendly and needy 
populations in other countries with- 
out regard to the friendliness of their 
governments. 

2.Sale or barter, including barter 
for strategic materials, to develop 
new or expanded markets for Ameri- 
can farm products, 

3. Donation to school lunch pro- 
grams. 

4. Transfer 
pile. 

5. Donation, sale, or other disposi- 


to the national stock- 


tion for research, experimental, or 
educational purposes. 

6. Donation, sale, or other disposi- 
tion for disaster relief purposes in the 
U.S., or to meet any national emer- 
gency declared by the president. 

7. Sale for unrestricted use to meet 
a need for increased supplies, such 
sales to be made at not less than 
105% of the parity price in the case of 
agricultural commodities and a price 
reflecting 105% of the parity price of 
the agricultural commodity in the case 
of products of agricultural commodi- 
ties. With the exception of this item, 
the specified outlets permit uses of set- 
aside commodities in a way that does 
not deprive commercial trade groups 
of sales opportunities. 

The creation of the set-aside, and 
adoption of specific standards for dis- 
posing of commodities in it, will not 
in any way affect the authority of 
the CCC to dispose of commodities 
not included in the set-aside. 

Management of Set-Aside—-The act 
authorizes the rotation and consolida- 
tion of set-aside inventories, with the 
understanding that such actions will 
be offset by purchases of the same 
commodity approximately equivalent 
in amount or value. 

Set-Aside Excluded from Price Sup- 
port Computation--The quantity of 
any commodity in .the set-aside or 
transferred from it to the national 
stockpile, shall be excluded from the 
computation of carry-over in deter- 
mining the price support level of the 
commodity concerned. The purpose 
of this provision is to avoid penalizing 
producers, at the outset of a new pro- 
gram, because of current large sur- 
pluses. However, such surplus quanti- 
ties will be included for acreage allot- 
ment and marketing quota purposes. 
Under the act, in cases where CCC 
will not have acquired sufficient quan- 
tities of some commodities—cotton, 
for example —to complete the set- 
aside in time to compute “carryover” 
for the purpose of 1955 price sup- 
ports, such quantities as the secre- 
tary shall specify (within the maxi- 
mum and minimum quantities) will 
be treated as having been transferred 
to the set-aside. 


Price Support and Related 
Provisions 


Basic Commodities (Wheat, corn, 
cotton, rice, tobacco and peanuts) 
Mandatory price support at 90% of 
parity, now in effect for the basic 
commodities, will expire with the 1954 
crops. Thereafter, except for tobacco, 
there will be flexible supports at lev- 
els varying with the available supply 
of each of these commodities. 

For 1955 crops, the level of support 
to cooperating farmers will be within 
a range of 82% to 90% of parity, 
and for the years following within a 
range of 75 to 90% of parity. The 
level of support for tobacco will con- 
tinue at 90% of parity as long as 
marketing quotas on the crop are in 
effect. 

The new act also permits modern- 
ized parity to become effective for 
the basic commodities on a gradual 
basis. The transition will take place 
at a rate of 5% a year beginning 
January 1, 1956. Modernized parity, 
which takes into account price re- 
lationships during the most recent 
10-year period (in place of the former 


fixed base periods for computing pari- 
ty), is already in effect for the non- 
basic commodities. The new formula 
reflects the more efficient modern 
farm practices of recent years. 

Designated Non-basic Commoditics 
(Wool, milk and butterfat, tung nuts, 
and honey)—A number of changes 
are made by the new act in the pro- 
vision for the ‘“‘designated non-basic”’ 
commodities. 

Potatoes—which were technically 
in this classification but which have 
been denied price support in recent 
years by another provision of law— 
have been removed from the “desig- 
nated non-basic” classification. In- 
stead, they are now classed with 
other non-basic commodities, and the 
secretary has discretionary authority 
to support the price of potatoes at 
from 0 to 90% of parity, the same 
as for all other vegetables, fruits, 
and other crops that are not in the 
so-called “basic” or “designated non- 
basic” classifications. 

Wool-—-Another change introduces 
legislation—the National Wool Act of 
1954—-which sets up a new price 
support method for wool and mohair. 

Dairy Products—The new act con- 
tinues mandatory support for dairy 
products at a level of not more than 
90% of parity nor less than 75% of 
parity as the secretary finds neces- 
sary to assure an adequate supply of 
milk. In addition, new features: (1) 
provide for loans on or purchases 
of whole milk (authorization previ- 
ously covered only products of whole 
milk and butterfat) and (2) give the 
secretary broad authority until March 
31, 1956, to dispose of surplus stocks 
of dairy products in any way he 
deems necessary. 

The secretary is also directed to 
make studies and report to Congress 
on the various methods of price sup- 
port and production controls that 
could be used in connection with dairy 
products. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
is directed to: 

1. Use up to $50,00,000 a year for 
the next two years to increase con- 
sumption of fluid milk in nonprofit 
grade and high schools until Dec. 31, 
1956. 

2. Make its surplus stocks of dairy 
products available to the armed serv- 
ices and to veterans’ hospitals as ad- 
ditional stocks for their use. 

3.To provide from its funds up to 
$15 million annually for two years to 
step up the department's brucellosis 
eradication program. 

Assurance of Benefits to Farmers— 
The new act provides that whenever 
price support or surplus removal mea- 
sures are carried out through pur- 
chases from, or loans or payments 
to, processors (rather than producers 
directly), the secretary—to the extent 
practicable — is to obtain assurance 
from processors that producers of the 
farm commodities involved will re- 
ceive maximum benefits from these 
operations. 

CCC Feed Grains—Until March 1, 
1955, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion is authorized to sell at the point 
of storage any feed grain it owns at 
a price 10% above the current sup- 
port price for the commodity. 

Diverted Acres—The act provides 
that regulations issued by the secre- 
tary restricting the use of diverted 
acres may be on an appropriate geo- 
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graphical basis and shall be admini- 
stered (1) to permit the production 
of forage crops for future use in areas 
where good husbandry requires a feed 
reserve and (2) to restore most 
quickly the normal pattern of agri- 
culture in disaster areas. 


Marketing Quotas and 
Acreage Allotments 


Corn— The act repeals the corn 
marketing quota provisions of exist- 
ing legislation but retains provisions 
for corn acreage allotments. The act 
amends the definition of “normal sup- 
ply” of corn to increase the carry- 
over allowance from 10 to 15% of the 
domestic consumption and exports. 

The period of years for determining 
the average yield in computing the 
national acreage allotment for corn 
is reduced from 10 to 5 years and the 
trend adjustment in computing such 
yield is eliminated. Likewise, the pe- 
riod of years used in apportioning the 
national corn allotment to counties is 
reduced from 10 to 5 years. 

The definition of ‘‘normal yield” for 
corn, both county and farm, is 
amended by changing the period of 
years used in computing the yield 
from 10 to 5 years and by eliminating 
the adjustment for trends in yields. 

Wheat—The act amends the defi- 
nition of “normal supply” of wheat 
to increase the carryover allowance 
from 15 to 20% of domestic consump- 
tion and exports. 

The final date for proclaiming the 
national acreage allotment of wheat 
is changed from July 15 to May 15, 
and for proclaiming the national mar- 
keting quota for wheat from July 1 
to May 15. 

The act provides for the release 
and reapportionment of unused 1955 
farm wheat acreage allotments, pref- 
erence being given to farms in the 
same county, with any remaining 
acreage to be used by the state com- 
mittee for “new” farm allotments. 
Provision is also made for the perma- 
nent release in writing of 1955 farm 
wheat allotments and for crediting 
the state and county where the acre- 
age is reapportioned in the establish- 
ment of future allotments. As to 
farms, the acreage is credited to the 
surrendering farm rather than to the 
farm to which it is transferred. 

The act provides, effective for 1955 
and subsequent years, for the estab- 
lishment of a commercial wheat-pro- 
ducing area by authorizing the secre- 
tary to eliminate the applicability 
of acreage allotments and market- 
ing quotas to any state if the state 
allotment would be 25,000 acres or 
less. The allotment for other states 
will not be increased by the elimina- 
tion of any state from the commer- 
cial area 

The act also provides, 
where a summer 
wheat is a 


in areas 
fallow crop of 
common practice, for 
establishing minimum 1955 farm 
acreage allotments for farms on 
which a summer fallow and wheat 
rotation was practiced for the 1952 
and 1953 crops of wheat. The mini- 
mum allotment is to be determined 
on not more than 640 acres. The 
acreage required for such increased 
allotments is in addition to county, 
state and national allotments. 

Cotton—The act gives additional 
discretion to county committees in 
establishing farm cotton acreage al- 
lotments if they elect to apportion 
the county allotment on a history 
basis, and authorizes the county com- 
mittee to limit any farm allotment 
so established to an acreage not in 
excess of 50% of the cropland on 
the farm. 

The act makes permanent the pro- 
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vision for lease and reapportionment 
of unused farm cotton acreage al- 
Ictments, which was originally ap- 
plicable only to 1954 and 1955. 

General Provisions —- The secre- 
tary’s authority to increase or ter- 
minate acreage allotments as well as 
marketing quotas as a result of a na- 
tional emergency or increased ex- 
port demand is made clear. 

The provision of existing law 
whereby a producer may adjust his 
cotton acreage to the farm allotment 
at any time prior to harvest is made 
applicable to all basic commodities. 
The secretary is directed to provide 
a reasonable period of time before 
harvest within which any acreage 
of basic crops in excess of the allot- 
ments for those crops may be ad- 
justed by the farmer to the farm’s 
acreage allotment. This applies to 
marketing quota and acreage allot- 
ment compliance, and is effective for 
1954 on the crops which have not 
reached the harvest stage at the time 
the act was approved. 


Amendments to Soil Conserv- 
ation and Domestic 
Allotment Act 


Agricultural Conservation Program 

The act extends the authority for 
federal administration of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act for two additional years 
until Dec. 31, 1956, but directs that 
state administration of the programs 
be initiated as soon as state laws 
are enacted and adequate plans for 
state administration are submitted. 

The determination by the secre- 
tary of fair prices for conservation 
materials and services for use in the 
conservation program is made per- 
missive rather than mandatory. 

Distribution of funds for the con- 
servation program among the states 
is to be made on the basis of their 
conservation needs, but the propor- 
tion allocated to any state may not 
be reduced by more than 15% from 
the previous year’s distribution. This 
provision requires no change in pro- 
gram operation since similar lan- 
guage has been carried in the an- 
nual appropriation acts for the past 
several years. 

Special consideration is directed 
to be given in the program to di- 
verted acreage problems and to the 
maintenance of a proper balance be- 
tween soil conserving and soil de- 
pleting crops on the farm. 

Beginning with the 1955 crops, 
the provisions of law which make 
any farmer who knowingly exceeds 
his farm cotton acreage allotment 
ineligible for any payment under the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Al- 
lotment Act have been extended, but 
changed to a harvested basis, to all 
basic crops. 

State and County Committees—The 
act provides that in the event the 
administration of the agricultural 
conservation program passes to the 
states, state and county committees 
provided for under the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment 
Act shall nevertheless continue to be 
used for other programs. 

The act prohibits the secretary 
from imposing by regulation any lim- 
itation upon the number of terms 
for which any county committeeman 
may be reelected. 


Amendments to Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937 


Orderly Marketing Conditions — 
The secretary is authorized “to es- 
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tablish and maintain such orderly 
marketing conditions for any agri- 
cultural commodity enumerated in 
Section 8c (2) as will provide, in the 
interests of producers and consum- 
ers, an orderly flow of the supply 
thereof to market throughout its nor- 
mal marketing season to avoid un- 
reasonable fluctuations in supplies 
and prices.” This provision permits 
marketing orders to continue in op- 
eration during periods when the 
price of the regulated commodity 
is at or above parity if the secre- 
tary determines that such is in the 
interest of producers and consumers. 

Marketing Research and Develop- 
ment—This provision permits use of 
tunds collected pursuant to market- 
ing orders on fruits and vegetables 
for establishment of marketing re- 
search and development projects de- 
signed to assist, improve or promote 
the marketing, distribution and con- 
sumption of any such commodity. 

Import Qualifications — Prohibited 
is the importation of tomatoes, avo- 
cados, limes, grapefruit, green pep- 
pers, Irish potatoes, cucumbers or 
eggplants unless the imports comply 
with the grade, size, quality and 
maturity provisions of marketing or- 
ders in effect on these commodities. 
If the secretary finds that the ap- 
plication of the terms and provi- 
sions of a domestic marketing agree- 
ment or order to similar imported 
fruits or vegetables is not prac- 
ticable, he shall establish restrictions 
on such imports which are compara- 
ble or equivalent to those imposed on 
the domestic commodity. 


Agricultural Attaches 


The act places the agricultural at- 
tache system in the USDA as of 
Sept. 1, 1954. In so doing, it pro- 
vides that the attaches—who are the 
representatives of American agricul- 
ture abroad—will report directly to 
the secretary. The attaches will thus 
work more closely with American 
agriculture than before in helping 
to develop foreign markets abroad 
for U.S. agricultural products, and 
in obtaining information regarding 
competition with and demand for our 
agricultural products overseas that 
is needed by farmers, processors, dis- 
tributors and exporters in the U.S. 

The act authorizes the secretary 
not only to assign attaches abroad 
for tours of duty, but also to trans- 
fer them back again to serve within 
the department. By having complete 
interchangeability between depart- 
ment employees overseas and those 
in the U.S., it is felt that the job 
cf both can be done more effectively. 

The attaches, in general, will con- 
tinue to be stationed at the U.S. em- 
bassies as a part of the official U.S. 
family abroad. Activities will be car- 
ried on in coordination with those 
of other U.S. representatives under 
the leadership of the chiefs of the 
U.S. diplomatic missions. 


WATER AND SOIL CON- 
SERVATION LEGISLATION 


The 83rd Congress took three leg- 
islative actions which President 
Eisenhower has approved and which 
he said “give important new strength 
to our national] efforts to conserve 
the vital water and soil resources 
of the U.S.” 

Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act (Public Law 566)- 
This law provides a broad program 
of federal technical and financial as- 
sistance to local watershed groups 
through the department. This legis- 
lation recognizes that there must be 
attention to water management in 


the upper reaches of our streams as 
well as in the major river valleys. It 
also gives emphasis to local leader- 
ship in soil conservation and flood 
prevention. Local organizations must 
not only initiate and help plan water- 
shed and water development proj- 
ects under this program, but they 
must also be ready to bear an equit- 
able portion of the costs. 

Water Facilities Act (Public Law 
597)—-An amendment to this law 
contains two significant provisions. 
First it extends to a nationwide 
basis a program of direct credit spe- 
cifically designed to help install or 
improve water facilities on farms 
or ranches, 

Income Tax Deductions—A_ third 
legislative action directly affecting 
soil and water conservation was con- 
tained in the revision of the internal 
revenue laws. (Public Law 591.) A 
provision of that act allows farmers 
and ranchers to treat expenditures 
tor a number of measures for soil 
or water conservation as current an- 
nual expenses which may be deduct- 
ed from farm income in computing 
income taxes, 


Selective 2,4-D 
Being Tried in 
Range Land Test 


SHOSHONE, IDAHO—Efforts are 
being made by the Bureau of Land 
Management to find whether sage- 
brush can be controlled by a chemi- 
cal compound which will kill the 
unwanted plants, but will not harm 
stands of native grass which could be 
used as grazing lands. 

Experiments are being made on a 
500-acre area 20 miles north of Sho- 
shone, according to John A. Keith, 
district range manager. Cost of the 
spraying was $3.20 an acre, it is re- 
ported. 

With spraying operations complet- 
ed, officials are now watching for re- 
sults. The material, the butyl ester of 
2,4-D, was applied by planes under 
government contract. Spraying was 
completed in two days. Full results 
of the experiment will probably not 
be known until next spring, officials 
said, 

This particular 500 acres of land 
was selected for several reasons, said 
Mr. Keith. It had an exceptionally 
fine stand of good native grass grow- 
ing naturally under the heavy sage- 
brush. Also, it is of rocky and rough 
contour and except for this type of 
program it could probably never be 
rendered fully useful for grazing pur- 
poses. 

Sheepmen grazing their stock 
through this land on their way to 
higher ranges will lose as much as 
30% of the wool because of brush, 
unless the animals have been shorn. 
If a satisfactory percentage of kill is 
received in the brush, plans call for 
more spraying in Idaho 
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UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 


Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.8 
at the lose of the week ending Sept. 25, 
1954, and Sept 7, 1953, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market 
ing Administration of the U.S, Department 
of Agriculture in bushel (0000's omitted) 


Canadian 





American in bond 
Sept Sept Sept Sept. 
25, 7 5 7 
1954 1953 19654 1953 
Wheat 141,099 106 1,034 
Corn 7,883 
Oats 27,276 795 
Rye §,006 70 6s 
Barley 23,041 15,041 265 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Sept 25, te 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000's omitted): corn 


1.067 (572) bu. 
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Flood Explosions Not 
Insured, Court Rules 


KANSAS CITY—Judge Arthur J 
Mellott of the U.S. district court in 
Kansas City, Kansas, Sept. 29 ruled 
that 50 insurance companies were 
not liable under policy coverage for 
damage suffered by Burrus Mills, 
Inc., in the 1951 flood here. The 
milling firm sought $199,000 in dam- 
ages, alleging flood waters which en- 
tered a grain elevator caused explo- 
sions, and that damage resulting from 
the explosions was covered in the in- 
surance policies. 

Judge Mellott ruled that the dam- 
age was not the result of explosions 
within the meaning of the word as 
used in coverage endorsements at- 
tached to the policies, 

The jurist issued a permanent in- 
junction restraining the company 
from renewing any action to recover 
damages from the insurance firms 

In a previous action tried about 
a& year ago in the federal court, 
Judge Mellott made a similar ruling 
in a case in which the city of Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, contended 48 in- 
surance companies were liable under 
policies insuring against loss by ex- 
plosion. 
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Belnap & Thompson, Inc., 
Forms Canadian Branch 


CHICAGO Belnap & Thompson, 
Inc., specialist in grain and feed sales 
incentive programs, has announced 
the formation of a new Canadian sub- 
sidiary, Belnap & Thompson (Can- 


ada), Ltd., with headquarters in 
Toronto 
Roy Belnap, president of the 


American company, said Charles R. 
McFadden of Toronto has been elect- 
ed president of the new Canadian 
company. Mr, McFadden is a veteran 
of 25 years of sales incentive mer- 
chandising in Canada. 

General offices and warehouses of 
the American company are in Chi- 
cago. In addition, the firm maintains 
offices in New York, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Kansas City, Cincinnati, Min- 
neapolis, Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Dallas and Milwaukee. 
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Illinois Production 
Men Study Corn Syrups 


PEKIN, ILL.—-The Central Illinois 
Bakery Production Club met here 
Sept. 21, with program consisting of 
a visit through the Corn Products 
Refining Co. plant located at Pekin 
during the afternoon. 

Members and guests got first hand 
information on the manufacture of 
“Cerelose”’ and bakers syrups as well 
as many of the other products manu- 
factured from corn, Following the 
plant tour a question-and-answer pe- 
riod followed in the plant assembly 
room conducted by Howdy Nelson, 
personne! director, assisted by Ollie 
Hedburg, plant manager, Bert Good- 
rich, superintendent, Orville Bensing, 
chief chemist, Tom Ford, technical 
sales director and Jim Shoemaker, 
district representative 

Dinner was served at the Pekin 
Country Club followed by a brief 
business meeting. Sherman Dobbins, 
Dobbins Bakery, Canton, presided, 
introducing Jack Thatcher, Master 


Baking Co., Mt. Vernon, the presi- 
dent of the Illinois Bakers Assn., who 
complimented the Club on their fine 
educitional activities in making al- 
lied plant visitations, 












Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Lite” 
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KANSAS BEST 
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“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 










For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours 


‘Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
CAKo CTV , MINNBBOTA 
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GMI Promotion 


MINNEAPOLIS The 
stores of the nation will give away 
‘millions’ of dollars to their custo 
mers this autumn in packages cf 
Cherrios, the ready-to-eat oat cereal 
manufactured by General Mills, Inc 

The money will be in the form of 
Confederate bills, reprints of the 
original currency used by the south- 
ern states from 1861 to 1865 during 
the war between the states. The ex- 
act replicas of the historic notes will 
be distributed to purchasers of 
Cheerios, one bill in a denomination 
ranging from $1 to $1,000 packed in 
each package starting in October 

The consumer will have opportuni- 
ty to secure the full set of nine bills 
in a souvenir album during Novem- 
ber when a special package - back 
mail-in offer will be in effect. The 
album containing bills in $1, $2, $5, 
$10, $20, $50, $100 and $1,000 de- 
nominations will be distributed by 
General Mills to each customer who 
mails 25¢ and one Cheerios boxtop 
to the company. 

The Lone Ranger and June Havoc 
television programs sponsored by the 
company will promote the campaign 
in addition to the colorful “deal” 
packages themselves. Clearance was 
received from the U.S. treasury for 
the manufacture and distribution of 
the Confederate money. 
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St. Louis Group Discusses 
Stable Ferment Process 


ST. LOUIS—The Greater St. Louis 
Bakery Production Club met in the 
West Victorian Club Sept. 20 after 
a summer recess of two months, to 
begin the fourth year of the club 
The meeting was called to order by 
the new president, Gus Risse, Kroger 
Co 

The principal speaker of the eve- 
ning was M. J. Swortfiguer, special 
representative of the American Dry 
Milk Institute, whose subject was 
“The ADMI Stable Ferment Process.” 

Mr. Swortfiguer said that the ADMI 
ferment made a good, uniform and 
soft thin crust loaf of bread. He also 
said it had a close silky texture and 
“one of the big advantages of this 
type of ferment is the saving of floor 
space and the fact that it could be 
held over at a temperature of 55 
for 36 hours.” He also said that after 
three to four days this bread would 
be soft and still seem fresh. An open 
discussion followed. 

———SREAD I6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WFI MEETING 

CHICAGO—The quarterly meeting 
of the Wheat Flour Institute’s field 
staff was held Sept. 13-17 at the 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. Those attend- 


grocery 












storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York CITY 


October 5, 1954 





ing were: H. H. Lampman, Gwen 
Lam, Herman Steen, J. J. Sherlock, 
Florence French, Ruth Behnke, Pat- 
tie Hay, Mabel Evans, Joellene Van- 
noy, and Louise Garrett 
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A. E. STALEY APPOINTMENT 

DECATUR, ILL.—The promotion 
of Thomas C. Garren to the newly 
created position of assistant to the 
director of technical service has been 
announced by the A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co. Technical service is a 
branch of the company’s research 
department and is headed by James 
P. Casey, director. 








BAKERY FLOURS 
UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINE FLOURS - CORN PRODUCTS 


















Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Mituinc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 


From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
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‘The Roicd of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Diclruth 








Soft Wheat Flours 
For Fine 
CAKES 
PASTRIES 


CRACKERS 
COOKIES 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENN. 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 


names | only from the very choicest 
olorado highland wheat 
FORT MORGAD - COLORADO 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 


810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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Canadian Wheat, 
Flour Exports Lag 


WINNIPEG — Canada cleared 19,- 
230,000 bu. in the form of wheat and 
flour for export during the first 
month of the 1954-55 crop year. The 
figure included 3,380,000 bu. in the 
form of flour. With the exception of 
August, 1950, the August exports for 
this year were smaller than in any 
of the previous five. 

British Commonwealth countries 
took 2,098,000 bu. in the form of 
flour, of which 1,285,000 bu. cleared 
to the U.K. Among the other coun- 
tries taking a combined total of 1,- 
281,000 bu. in the form of flour the 
Philippine Islands purchased slightly 
better than 511,000 bu., Venezuela 
111,000 and Colombia more than 102,- 
000 bu. as flour. 

The 15,850,000 bu. of wheat cleared 
to 16 destinations included 8,587 009 
bu. for the U.K. Malta, the only other 
British Commonwealth buyer of Ca- 
nadian wheat in August took slightly 
more than 369,000 bu. Germany led 
other countries with purchases ag- 
gregating 2,823,000 bu., while Lel- 
gium imported 1,250000 and the 
Netherlands 696,000. 
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N. W. Shippers Board 
To Meet Oct. 27-28 


FARGO, N.D.—A meeting of the 
Northwest Shippers Advisory Board 
is scheduled for Oct. 27-28 at Hotel 
Gardner, Fargo, with committee 
meetings scheduled the first day and 
a “town hall” gathering the second 
day. 

Discussions will cover transporta- 
tion conditions, legislation, efficiency 
in handling cars, business trends, 
prevention of freight loss and dam- 
age and committee reports. 

K. R. Almy, general traffic man- 
ager of Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
will be chairman for the discussion 
on efficiency in car handling and re- 
leasing of clean cars. Col. E. B. 
Miller, director of civil defense for 
Minnesota, will be the luncheon 
speaker Oct. 28. 
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New Cochran Broker 


NEW YORK~-— The Cochran Foil 
Products Co. has announced the ap- 
pointment of Harry Snelling as brok- 
er for its line of bulk aluminum foil 
plates for the baking and frozen food 
industries in New England. 

This is in addition to Mr. Snell- 
ing’s capacity as broker for house- 
hold and freezer foils of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Selling will provide the New 
England area a closer contact with 
the company’s plants in Louisville. 














Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co.) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 








mill! ' 


6 $00,060 
Bushels 
Country ond 
Terminal 
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NEW. SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S MOST “MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE: WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 











Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


// 


yours always withs .. 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE cake flout 


COOKIE KING—« 


yt flour 
ye) ,41s relate! Peleltle Lalale 


CRACK ER KING crackel sponge flour 
00% : wheat graham 
NG— 1007 soft 
GRAHAM Kl 
ateleL 


PASTRY KING low viscosity 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-FVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


It is wise to start 
your doughs right 
with the top qual- 
ity of these STAR 


flours. 


If interested in Associated Mille Econo-flo bulk 
storage and handiing equipment for your bakery, 
we would like to suggest that you discuss Econo 
fio with your local Western Btar Mill representa 
tive or write direct to the Western Star Mill Co 


The WESTERN'STAR MILL’CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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FARM SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


(Continued from page 9%) 





million for U.S. wheat for that na- 
tion. This would, at present prices, 
roughly represent 6 million bushels. 
This procurement, of course, is out- 
side the PL 480 provisions and is an 
FOA grant. This procurement is eli- 
wible for registry under the provisions 
of the International Wheat Agreement 
or from wheat stocks purchased from 
CCC under terms of GR 261, which 
carries the same rate of subsidy pay- 
ment as that of the IWA. 


Provisions Different 

First, it must be noted that pro- 
visions of PL 480 are sharply differ- 
ent from the surplus law provisions 
of Section 550 of the Mutual Security 
Act provisions. That old law _ pro- 
vided that any sales for soft currency 
could not displace normal market- 
ings to that nation. 

The present governing provision as 
to sales of agricultural surpluses for 
foreign currencies is not as strict in 
this respect. In Public Law 480, Sec- 
tion 2 says in part: “It is hereby 
declared to be the policy of the U.S. 

to stimulate and facilitate the 
expansion of foreign trade in agricul- 
tural commodities produced in the 
U.S. by providing a means whereby 
surplus agricultural commodities in 
excess of usual marketings of such 
commodities may be sold through 
private trade channels and foreign 
currencies accepted in payment 
thereof.” 

The chief problem under the new 
law seems largely one of obtaining 
agreements from foreign nations as 
to the final use of the foreign cur- 
reney which the U.S. receives in pay- 


“Yhe 
WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* MEPHERGON, 











You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 








La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 








ment for 
ties. 

Take the case of Germany, which 
probably will need this year imports 
of wheat in excess of last year's im- 
ports of upwards of 300,000 
The German currency is in a rela 
tively strong position with other cur 
rencies; consequently, Western Ger 
many is in a good bargaining posi 
tion with the U.S. in any negotiations 
under PL 480 regarding later use of 
its money by the U.S. For example 
it may find it more advantageous to 
buy for dollars directly or go to 
Canada as a source of its import re- 
quirements, 

Last IWA crop year found Western 
Germany failing to lift its import 
quota by nearly 17 million bushels. 
Its import requirements this year 
may find all of the German quota 
available for export sale since this 
year it is fairly certain that Western 
Germany will be unable to obtain any 
supplies from Turkish sources. 

Informed sources now believe that 
Turkey will be a relatively substan- 


its agricultural commodi- 


tons 


tial wheat importer in this IWA 
crop year. 
Italy, another member of IWA, 


fell short of lifting its import quota 
for the 1953-54 crop year due to a 
large domestic crop. Italy, however, 
has not ratified the new wheat pact, 
but its changed supply status may 
persuade that nation to renew its full 
membership in the agreement. 
Yugoslav Negotiations 
Yugoslavia is seen as a demand fac- 
tor for as much as 30 million bushels 
of U.S. wheat. It is clear that most 


Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








KANGAS * 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


of this procurement should fall under 
the provisions of PL 480 as soon as 
inter-governmental negotiations have 
been competed since the Yugoslav 
IWA quota is only 3.774 million bush- 


els. The urgency of the Yugoslav 
requirement for wheat—it has been 
stated that the recently authorized 


procurement by FOA for that country 
would proceed at once—would indi- 
cate that the Yugoslav negotiations 
for procurement under PL 480 might 
be among the first of these govern- 
ment-to-government arrangements to 
be completed 

Japanese negotiations under PL 480 
are also seen as high on the list for 
prompt completion, due largely to in- 


ternal financial difficulties within 
Japan. 
PL 480 may be the instrument 


which could boost our wheat exports 
this year to a 250-million-bushe] level 
or slightly higher. Offsetting the PL 
180 influence will be the absence of 
such emergency demand factors 
which existed last year when ap- 
proximately 30 million bushels of 
wheat were given to Pakistan and 
Spain appeared as an unusually heavy 
wheat importer, a condition which is 
not indicated now on the basis of the 
Spanish crop outlook. 
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Plans Set for Feed 


Production School 


KANSAS CITY—The 1955 Midwest 
Feed Production School will open 
with a talk on “The Need for Know- 
How.” And then for three busy days 
the students will be acquiring some 
of the know-how necessary for bet- 
ter and more efficient feed manufac- 
turing. 

The fifth annual production school, 
sponsored by the Midwest Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn., will be held Nov. 
15-17 at the President Hotel in Kan- 
sas City. 

Virtually all of the various aspects 
of formula feed production will be 
covered in talks, demonstrations and 
discussion periods. Among the topics 
to be discussed are personnel han- 
dling and training, manufacturing 
molasses feeds, grinding, mixing, pel- 
leting, materials handling, packaging, 
safety maintenance, new production 
developments, electrical controls, 
building and remodeling of feed mills, 
and use of animal fats. Speakers will 
include experts from the feed and 
allied industries. 

The program this year is expected 
to be highlighted, too, by a number 
of new features. 

The school will get started with a 
brief talk on “The Need for Know- 
How” by Oscar Straube, Pay Way 
Feed Mills, Kansas City, chairman of 
the production school. 

Further information on the school 
may be obtained by writing to the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 


National Threshing 
Bee Scheduled 


MONTGOMERY, MINN. The 
14th Original National Threshing Bee 
will be held Oct. 9-10 on the Alfred 
Bury farm near here, according to 
an announcement by Joseph T. Rynda, 
Jr., president of the Pioneer Histori- 
cal Association of Montgomery, Minn. 

Some 15,000 persons from 14 states, 
Canada and Ireland, attended last 
year’s event. 

This year, four stacks of grain will 
be threshed with equipment built dur- 
ing the 19th century, including an 
chine and an 1882 wood-burning 10 
1885 model J. I. Case threshing ma- 
h.p. Eureka steam engine 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 








a eer 





GOOD USED MIXNOGRAPH—WITH CON- 
stant temperature cabinet, Contact Acme 
Evans Co., Indianapolis 9, Ind 


ARTOFENXN MIXER, 50 LB. SIZE (4 BAR- 
rel), excellent condition, $685, f.o.b. Beu 
lah crated Pet-Ritz Foods, Beulah, 
Mich 


ONE USED HAYSSEN BREAD WRAP- 
ping machine Flight Fed model 5-15 
serial No. 9345, $1,500 f.o.b. Farm 
Bakerie 1200 University Ave 
N. Y¥ 


Bread 
Bronx 





MACHINERY WANTED 








v (RET 
— KRICHARDSON 


cales bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. KE. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo 





WANTED TO BUY 





HELP WANTED 











v To eeeeneeeeieiainal 
LARGE SOUTHWESTERN MILL HAS 
opening for assistant chemist or laboratory 
technician Address 162, The Northwest 
ern Miller Minneapoli 1, Minn 


MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTATIVE 
to sell our complete tine of automatic 
defrost bakery freezers Elliott-Williams 

3733-37 Sutherland Ave., Indianapolis 


18, Ind 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
v Sneed 


GERMAN MILLER COLLEGE GRADUATE 





























with ten years’ experience in the milling 
industry wants position in mill or labo 
rators Age unmarried, and possesses 
wood kaowledge and command of the 
English language Rolf Wicker, Saulgau 
Wiirtt, Dbotschenmiihle, Germans 
BAKERIES FOR SALE 
TT 7 ET et me rl 
KESSLER’S MODEKN WHOLESALE BAK- 
ery operatinu ucce fully since 1910 
Finest location southeastern Indiana 
helf Pete en oven, Equipment excellent 
nditior 1) year to pay Proprietor 
ith 1 n for elling Write, wire or 
phone r appointment for showing Mrs 
‘ ree Ke ler 21 EK. North 8t (ireens 
burs Indiana 
BAKERY WANTED 
v 
BAKERIES WANTED—WE HAVE BUY- 
ers for all types of bakeries, Mail us your 
listings or inquiries Murray Bloom, 26 


Court St., Brooklyn, N 





MILL MACHINERY 


For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RIE TO ROSS” 
“Complete list on request over 1000 items” 
Will purchase hi speed sifters, swing 
machines, H.D. pellet mills, Carter Discs, 
other good items. Rolls our Specialty. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











EDWIN F. 
LOUISVILLE 


SCHWAB DIES 

Edwin F. Schwab, 
81, president of Ferncliff Feed & 
Grain Co., 227 E. Bloom St., Louis- 
ville, died recently in a hospital here. 
Mr. Schwab organized the feed com- 
pany in i919 with his two brothers, 
Eugene and Joseph Schwab. Previ- 
ously the trio had operated the Fern- 
cliff Distillery. Survivors include a 
son, Roy J. Schwab; a daughter, Mrs. 
Ruth Bornwasser; two grandchildren 
and four great-grandchildren. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—5,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity @ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 2,000,000 Bus. 





a 





BREAD—Y our Best and 
Cheapest Food 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE 





1570 W. 29th Street 











An I-H flour contract protects you in many 
ways ... and one of the most important is wheat 
selection. The favorable transit position of our mills 
enables us to draw choice grain from a wide area 
without penalty. Just one more reason why it pays 
to buy I-H brands. 


MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. LOGAN 7880-1-2-3-4 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wi 


MUnifor m Qua lily 
Yow for Mniform 
Bualily Luke “uy 


Your Bakery PLeserves the Bet! 
THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


W | @€aaeea e 


at Wichita, Cherryvale, and Moundridge 
CAPACITY 12,000 CWTS . STORAGE 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 














Every possible safeguard guides the 
production of America’s outstanding planes. We are just as 
particular about AMERICAN FLOURS. For example, think 
of the fact that we have built wheat storage space sufficient to 
cover a full year’s milling needs. That kind of quality wheat 
supply protection is typical. That’s why it pays to BUY 
AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
Grain Storage erican Flours ~ inc. 


5,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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aren bakin gé 
». partner 














Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Service Headquarters 





The Northwestern Miller is proud of 


its service program developed and maintained 

to provide advertisers with news flashes, in- 

terpretations, clarifications, texts of govern- 

ment regulations and similar information of 
value in the operation of 
a business. 


Industry information is 
gathered by staff members 
in Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, New York, 
Washington and Toronto. 
Reports are consolidated 
and transmitted through 
a network of teletype, 
telephone and direct Western Union wires. 





Urgent news flashes of immediate value are 
sent to advertisers by telephone and telegraph. 
Special news bulletins go to advertisers by 
first class mail, presenting an enlargement of 
the flash news with additional background, 
clarification and interpretation. 


The Washington Report, a weekly letter 
service inaugurated to meet the industry’s 
urgent need for additional news and interpre- 
tation from the nation’s capital, also is sent to 
advertisers by first class mail. This bulletin 
is largely the product of The Northwestern 
Miller’s own Washington representative. 


Proof of a job well done... 


“Congratulations on the effectiveness of 
your service program.”—A Montana mill 
executive.* 


“You are entirely too modest in describing 
the value of your Washington Report. It 
is up to the usual high quality and stand- 
ard that you have established over the 
years.”—A Minneapolis milling company 
official.* 


“Your Washington Report is clearly set 
forth and we value the interpretation.” —A 
Pacific Northwest flour mill executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


A special weekly news bulletin is also pre- 
pared for and sent by air mail to Canadian 
and European advertisers. 


The value of this extra editorial service to 
advertisers in The Northwestern Miller is 


evidenced by the many expressions of appre- 
ciation received. It is an important part of the 
magazine’s extensive service - to - advertisers 
program, which also includes: 


© The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 
@ The Library, for reference and research 


© Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 
THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ ~ FEEDSTUFFS 
THe American Baker ¢ MILLING PropucTion 
CROPLIFE 














2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto 


The Northwestern Miller offers advertisers: 


Exclusive Bulletins 
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If interested in Associated Mills Econo-flo bulk 





storage and handling equipment for your bakery, T =) & Ae & ed a q | 4 L re ] U a wa i L L gS € oO. 
we would like to suggest that you discuss Econo- 

flo with your local Weber Mills representative 

or write direct to the Weber Flour Mills Company. SALI NA, K AN SAS 





N 
J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 12" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








ne Co. 











MASTERPIECE - SWEETCREAM - VERY BEST CBTABLiONO 68 
! SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
There's a WORLD of Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


QUALITY — Spring Patents 
JENNISON Flours WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
W. J. JENNISON Co. 








ENCORE 
Hv ing 











Millis at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athene, Oregon 
Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 
MAin 8637 


“ROCK RIVER” °° RBLODGETT’S” RYE wav: 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA —Specially Milled by the Blodgett Femily—Sines 1668 


CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





























SERVING THE BAKING INDUSTRY FOR 8&0) years 


Producing fine flours for 80 years, Valier’s have grown with 
the baking industry. Backed by a tradition of quality, plus 





modern facilities and specialized experience, Valier’s cake 


and cracker flours are a must in many outstanding shops. 


Come to the heart of the Buttercup wheat country 
for unsurpassed quality, car after car. 











Sm 


WRITE, PHONE or WIRE 


FOR QUOTATIONS ON... 
a Cake and Cracker Flour 


for Every Purpose! 


















GRAIN SERVICE 
where 





New York Louleville 
Chicago Memohis 
St. Louls Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omehe 
/- Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
> Buffalo 
’ Toledo Sen Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
, Norfolk Vencouver, B.C. 
t Nashville Winnipeg, Man, 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 











7) Chicago Norfolk 
tad St. Louls pened 
mm (OK t e 
Gace” — Momehis 
Be Minneepolis Enid ‘ 
p Sanee Houston 
F Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portlend 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 





we MILLING WHEATS 
. FROM 
& EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





October 5, 








NDEX 


F ADVERTISER 

















MILLING 
EN GINEERS, 


| . 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 

* 
1911 Baltimore « 


Kansas City, Mo. 








better bags 
for over 100 years 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


jO9 W Je n Blyd ' 












MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Hi. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Mansas City, Missour! 











BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


NAPPANEE MILLING CO 


NAPPANEE, IND 








Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 











Abilene Flour Mills Co. 2 Green's Milling Co. ......... 26 Page, Thomas, Milling Co.............. 
Acme-Evans Co. ........ 64 Grippeling & Verkley ............. 20 Pees OCOURGEET ccccccdeccccvesecess 
Acme Flour Millis Co........ sees 62 Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. .......... 55 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lid. 20 PE: 1s dd bud DeSTeC wb Sceeneeeees 
Amber Milling Division 36 Penn, William, Flour Co............... 36 
Amendt Milling Co. ........ 22 Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co....... 36 os >. eee 49 
American Flours, Inc. ........ 67 Hammond Bag & Paper Co........... Pillman & Phillips ...... cocccccccccccs 20 
American Molasses Co. ... 50 Harris, Upham & Co........-++++0++- Pilisbery Milla, Ino... 02. 2.cccsccsceces 68 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ....... 39 Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 17 Pineapple Growers Assn. .............. 2 
Arkell & Smiths ......... Heide, HeMry, IMG. cccoccccsccveccccess Pletcher & Pollack ...........sesece 
Association of Mill & Elevator Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. ..........--- 2 eee i, Ms bk bene nek be 6.db< va ecnscnsrco 
Mutual Insurance Companies 72 Holland Engraving Co. ...........+0++ 7% Preston-Shaffer Milling Co.. 71 
Atkinson Milling Co. 1 ERotel BEGIOBTS oc ccccccccecccccsceces 
Hubbard Milling Co. .......-55066- 52 
Hunter Milling Co. .......++6++. 34 Quaker Oats Company 49 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 17 
Bay State Milling Co....... 2 
Beardstown Mills ...... 28 Imbs, J F., Milling Co....... 71 Rademaker, H. J. B. M 
Bemis Bro, Bag Co......... ‘ Inter-Continental Grain Co. ....... 55 Red Star Yeast & Products Co.. 5 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. International Milling Co. ........ Cover 2 Red Wing Milling Co.............. 2 
Blair Milling Co. .......-+.. 24 Interstate Grain Corp. .......... 17 Reilly, John F. .. en aah a 
Blake, J. He cocccseccesse: Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 65 Richardson, James, & Sons, ot wereree 55 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc..... 71 Riegel Paper Co. ........... 
Bolle & Schilthuls ............+. Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 56 
Brey & Sharpless ...........++. . : : Rodney Milling Co. ....... ae 30 
Brolite Co, .cccccesccecsenses 29 POCREOT Gilbert . - 36 Ross Machine & Mill Supply, "Ine 
Brown Company ...... 38 Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co.. 62 Runciman Milling Co. — 40 
Brown Milling Co. ........-+++- 40,41 Jennison, W. J., Co........... i + > Eee 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. .......... 49 © Jewell, L. R., & Bon.... Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd........... 20 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 29 Johansen, Anth. & Co Russell-Miller Milling Co............... 51 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld ....... 20 <Johnson-Herbert & Co. ........ see - Russell Milling Co. ............cceeeee 41 
a ea ye eee 36 Jones-Hetrelsater Construction Co.. 53 Rutherfurd, W. H., @ Co.............. 
Burrus Mills, Inc. aM 36 Justesen, Brodr. ........-.+..- 20 
St. Cloud Milling Co 42 
Cahokia Flour Co. ....-.eeeene: e Kansas Flour Mills Company.. ie Scott Mungo, Ltd. ..... inp 5b 
California Raisin Advisory Board. ra Kansas Milling Co, .......... 66 Sheridan Flouring Mills, tnc 34 
Cameron, John F., & Co.......--+> 20 Kelly-Erickson Co. .......... 36 Short, J. R., Milling Co.... 26 
Cargill, apeapeenee se eeeeeeeeres oo Kelly, William, Milling Co.. ‘ Ssimonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 53 
Carr, P, B. ...-.- socveecees | Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc... if = @mith, J. Alien, & Oo., Inc............. 63 
Carson, Robert, “ Co., “Lta.. beeewe oe 20 Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons.... 55 Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 20 
tennial Flouring Mills Co..... 63 King Midas Flour Mills.... 69 Springfield Milling Corp 44 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. .......-+-- , Bing Milling Co. .......-.0+-. 63 Standard Brands, Inc. .. pecs 44, 45 
Chase Bag Co. ...eecececcevees 72 SEAS COG GOT cos ct we cvcecsc.s 49 Standard Milling Co. 27 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co Knappen Milling Co. . gees 24 = Stannard, Collins & Co..... 20 
City Nat'l Bank & Trust Co... , Kuighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc. 36 Star of the West Milling Co 41 
Cohen, Felix, Firma ........+-- 20 Koerner, John E., & Co........ 36 Sterwin Chemicals Inc 32 
Coieman, David, inv. .....-- 36 Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc 
Colorado Milling & oe > ‘ ze Stolp & Co., Ltd.. 20 
Commander- Larabee ng Co ; Stratton G y 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co... a Pr er Terre 64 or tg es Aa , 
Gentinentel Grain Ce. ......- 72 ake of the Woods Milling Co., Lid 56 strisik. 8. R.. Co 36 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co.... 20 WLeaington Mill & Elevator Co..... & fan = oe 36 
Crawford & Law .......---- 20 a BOB cc scccisccccsccecs ; . ° 
Crete Milla .......-++-:: 62 pony para & Ka ee 20 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc........... 26 Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 20 
De Boer, W., & Co........-- 20 Tennant & Hoyt Co........... . 2 
De Lisser, Andrew ..........++>> $6 The Northwestern Miller ....... ... 70 
Desendorf, ING, ..ccccscccveserereevece 63 McConnell & Reid, Ltd. ..... eee 20 Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.......... 
We Stefano, Ulysses ......+--++++> 36 McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd........... Thompson Flour Products, Inc. 36 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co. ....... BN, GERD boon ce ncshectcssscccccece Se TI GM. ke vevsccnccesacss 53 
Doughnut Corporation of America 49 Maple Leaf Milling Co., "Lita. kee Lae EEE, DON I i005 cede eeevess 
Dow Chemical Co, .....eeseeeeceeernee Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd............. 20 Toronto Elevators, Ltd. ............... 55 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 63 N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam......... 20 Tri State Milling Co. ................. 50 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Ine........ 36 SNES TR HO cc icctvccccccecsesce 45 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute Ses OO Gs BRR 2cisccccrcccrsacecss 2 
ore nae reel ,omcag he se Uhimann Grain Co. ‘ ecaacla ected aie 53 
Bastern Canada Fiour Millis Milling Engineers, Inc, .............+- 72 — ee Paper Corp... Seudiee Ghaegonhtate’s = 
Kokhart, B, A., Milling Co......... 47 = Milling Products, Ltd. ..............-. aliens, Gente Gees Bee ........... 5b 
Binfuhrhandel Mannheim ..... Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ............ 28 Urban. George Milling Co.. pe dae 50 
Evans Milling Co. ...........-- a «6 8 =o Serre 29 y ve 
Montana Flour Milla Oo................ 23 
%, 
Fant Milling Co. .......... ike tare oo 32 nog & Spies Milling Company....... 71 
: ’ en an Den Bergh, Gebroeders......... - & 
Farmers’ Friend Mineral Co 4V OU, GEE Mig GE CGscccecececcecece 36 Van Dusen Harrington Co 17 
sce ainb ye6 0.049.065 000 20 Morrison Milling Co. ........e0+seeee0: 63 Van Waiveok’s Hanéei N. Vv Tener 
Fennell, Spence & Co....... 6... 6.6 eee 20 Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............. Wamaetl & Seente Mantel. “Eee 20 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co. ......... SG. SN GO os ce cicccccecesscces 31 Vis. P. C rm a pec em atin ve a 
Fisher Flouring Mille Co. ............. 62 SEEEEE, “GEh Dib 6000600606c5200008 oes 55 Voigt Milling '~ Sa R aR tet Seetigs 44 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s ............ ais Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ............ee0e 
Flynn, John M., Co.... 62.6. cee eeeweees 
Wee, Treels occccccccccvccccscesccsees 
Fort Garry Flour Milis Co,, Litd....... Pr eer 72 
Fort Morgan Mille ........666 66s eee ees 63 National Yeast Corp. .........0.se-s00: 49 Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ............ 64 
Franco, Franola M. ..........656.00ees Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co........ 1 Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. ..... -..Cover 3 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills.. SR a I . o'n.0-5:60 005000800005 Watson & Philip, Ltd............se006- 2U 
SN Re inv k.ci.0066vdecscoee Watson-Higgins Milling Co. .......... 44 
Sener TPN GR ccc ccnciesevesde 46 Weber Fiour Millis O60......ccssecscces 71 
Garland Mills, Ime. «2... 66 eee wene Norenberg & Belsheim ................ Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co...... 
General American Transportation Corp 25 I Ne te 17 Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 56 
General Mille imc. ..... 66 eee eens Cover 4 Norton, Willis, Go. .........cceeeeeeees 24 Wrens GOP BEE Qeicocccccescevecocs 63 
Gillespie Bros, Ltd. .........6--606ees - §5 Novadel-Agene Sorp. ............ Cover 3 Whitewater Flour Mills Co............. 22 
Globe Milling Co... 6.6 ccc ccc eee unnne 2 Wichita Flour Mille Co............5..- 24 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc. .......:-..5+: WORRIED TUOE: GO. sscccvsccccccececsss 26 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. ae Williams, Cohen E., & Sons........... 36 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co... 6 Ogilvie Flour Millis Co., Ltd.... 55 EE Gh BURMA, Betts vices ccc covcecces 
Great Star Flour Millis, Ltd.. 56 Oklahoma Flour Mille ......... 45 Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V..........05- 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co....... 36 Osieck & Co. ......... 20 Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc.............. 17 
_ 
“sane 


& 





The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 
Ask for more details .. . 


MINNEAPOLIS 





The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 


1, MINN. 
































certain 


as your 


water supply 








DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 

Jor a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 





““Dyox,"’ ““Novadelox” and ““N-Richment-A” Reg U.S. Pat. Off. 





“ 


It's rare that your public water supply fails—so rare, in fact, that you 
just naturally expect uninterrupted service. You have a right to expect the 
same dependability from your flour treatment equipment and processes, 

For that reason, the N-A Flour Service Division, an integrated manu- 
facturing, research and service group, offers a complete, single-responsibility 
flour treatment service. Equipment and materials are backed by over a 
third-of-a-century of experience, and are designed specifically for the job 
they are to do—laboratories are available to work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching and color improvement problems—and a 
competent field organization regularly inspects the apparatus they supply 
to help you meet emergencies, avoid troubles and enjoy continuous, 


economical operations. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


| 


-PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD. 


WHERE DO YOUR CHILDREN 
GO TO SCHOOL? 





They’re fortunate, indeed, if they attend an adequately 
staffed, uncrowded school. Because, half of the children in 


our great nation are crowded into schools which are bursting 





at the seams. Forty per cent of our schools are poorly 
equipped and unsafe. There are not enough teachers to keep 
up with the constantly increasing enrollment. 


It is only through the interest and action of people like you 
that we can correct these conditions —keep our educational 
standards high. 


Make it your business to see that your schools are the best 
possible. To find out what you can do to help, send for the 
free booklet, HOW CAN CITIZENS HELP THEIR 
SCHOOLS? Address: Better Schools, 2 West 45th St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 











